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Memorandum  to  Secretary 
of  War,  in  1862,  Gives 
Views  of  President 

Replies  to  Letter  of  Baptist' 
Mission  Society  on  Work  in! 
South  Carolina 


The  man  whose  birthday  is  being 
commemorated  by  the  "Land  of  the 
Free"  today  not  only  broke  the  bonds 
of  slavery  in  this  country,  but  sought 
to  protect  the  American's  right  for 
r^litfjrms  freedom  us   well. 

angular  handwriting  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
Cabinet  in  lls<>2  has  just  come  to  light. 
This  Lincoln  letter  gives  a  fresh  in- 
si'.'hr  in  the  liberty-loving  character  <if 
the   Civil    War  President. 

The  short  note  urges  thai  nil  re- 
ligious sects  have  a  "real  Christian 
charity  and  forbearance"  for  each 
ether.  The  note  is  written  on  the  back 
nf  a  letter  which  had  been  written  to 
President  Lincoln  bv  one  S.  Peck,  a 
member  of  the  American  Baptist  Horte 
Mission  Society.  Peck  complains  of 
certain  religious  troubles  incurred  in 
the  instruction  of  the  colored  peoples 
of  South  Carolina  and  is  evidently  urg- 
ing the  President  to  aid  in  the  settle- 
ment of  these  difficulties. 

Prompt    Action    by    Lincoln 

Peck's  letter  was  written  oil  Sep- 
tember 2(5,  1862,  while  President  Lin- 
coln's recommendation  in  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
Written  three  days  later,  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 

"Even  in  strenuous  war  lime  ihis 
great  President  had  Sufficient  interest 
to  urge  upon  his  countrymen  religious 
tolerance,"  said  Eugene  Knhn,  owner 
ef   the   letter,    yesterday. 

The  letter  has  come  into  Mr.  Kahn's 
hands  through  the  Peck  estate. 

The  letter  written  bj  Peck  to  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln   reads: 

"Among  the  Freemen  in  Port  Royal 
(S.  C.I  and  adjacent  islands  are  sev- 
eral thousand  members  of  Baptist 
churches,  with  whom  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
islands,  statedly  assembling  for  religi- 
ous worship,  are  associated  and  in 
sympathy. 

"To  supervise  and  guide  these 
churches  in  their  present  destitute  and 
dependent  condition,  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  have 
commissioned  men,  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  in  whose  loyalty,  discretion  and 
fidelity  they  have  full  confidence.  Some 
of  these  have  already  entered  on  their 
appointed  service,  and  their  ministra- 
tions have  been  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
Society's  Hopes  Explained 

''The  hope  nf  the  society  now  is 
that  the  beneficent  labor  of  llie  Chris- 
tian ministers,  and  of  others  of  like 
character  who  mny  be  associated  with 
them,  will  be  suffered  to  proceed  with- 
out unnecessary  interference;  that  no 
religious  test  nor  question  will  be  ap- 
plied ah  extra'  to  such  persons,  as  con- 
ditional to  I  heir  admission  to  or  con- 
tinuance     on      ibe      island.-:      thai      the 


churches  and  congregations  spoken  nf 
will  be  allowed  to  assemble  and  to 
worship  in  their  respective  meeting 
houses  without  hindrance  except  as  the 
use  of  the  said  houses  shall  be  im- 
peratively required  by  military  exigen- 
cies:    especially     Hint     no    measure,    de- 

fered  to  infringe  on  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  the  churches,  bin  the  right  of 
conscience  in  the  matters  of  purely  re-j 
ligious  faith  and  praciiec  be  held  invio- 
late; in  short,  thai  the  Departments  of  I 
State  and  Church  will  be  maintained 
not  only  professedly,  but  practically, 
distinct  and  separate;  and  the  Freecl- 
nien  of  the  Soinh  and  the  Freemen  of 
the  North  as  well,  enjoy  the  priceless 
boon  not  only  of  civil,  hut  of  religious 
freedom. 

"Respectfully   submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  Society, 

"S.    PECK. 

"Washington,  D,  C.  Sept.  26.  1S62." 

President  Lincoln's  reply  to  this  fol- 
lows : 

"It  seems  by  Ibe  within  thai  there 
is  danger  of  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations having  some  collision  in 
their  ministering  among  the  colored 
people  about  Port  Royal,  and  perhap: 
elsewhere.  1  should  think  each  church 
should  minister  according  to  its  o 
rules,  without  interference  by  others 
differing  from  them;  and  if  there  still 
be  difficulties  about  places  of  worship, 
a  real  Christian  charity  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  parr  of  all  might  obviate 
it.  With  these  views  I  submit  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary  of   War. 

"A.    LINCOLN. 

"Sept.  29.  ]m;-j." 
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SAYS  RECORD  SHOWS 
UNCOLNA  BAPTIST 

Kentucky   Official    Finds   Abra- 
ham's Parents  Enrolled  in 
an  Indiana  Church. 


HIS    SISTER    BURIED    THERE 


Thomas    Lincoln    Recorded    in    Little 

Pigeon  Church    Minutes  as 

One  of  Its  Pillars. 


LINCOLN  CITY,  Ind..  Oct.  :;o.— Roll- 
ing back  the  mists  of  a  century  and  of- 
fering the  deerskin-bound  records  of 
Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church,  near  here, 
as  the  "-missing  link  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's religion,  Thomas  B.  McGregor, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  has  given  to  America  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  reared  in  the  simple  faith  of  the 
"  hard-shelled  "    Baptist   church. 

Much  of  the  mystery  of  Lincoln's  reli- 
gion and  that  of  his  parents,  for  over 
a  half  century  a  mooted  question,  ha.; 
been  evaporated  by  the  findings  of  Mr. 
McGregor  in  the  little  old  deerskin  book 
of  Little  Pigeon  Church. 

There  is  no  record  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's affiliation  with  any  church  de- 
nomination, but  Mr.  McGregor's  siory 
of  Thomas  Lincoln,  moderator  and  pil- 
lar of  the  little  Baptist  church,  proves 
conclusively,  Mr.  McGregor  says,  that 
the  Lincoln  family  were  Baptists. 

"  Parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  deserve 
a  fairer  estimate  than  has  been  allotted 
them  by  most  of  the  biographers  of  Lin- 
coln," said  Mr.  McGregor,  "  and  the 
story,  as  told  by  the  records  that  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Lit- 
tle Pigeon  Church,  near  Lincoln  City, 
Spender  County,  Ind.,  of  the  devotion 
paid  by  the  parents  of  Lincoln  to  Him 
who  guided  the  lad  of  Pigeon  Creek  in 
the  hour  of  the  nation's  travail,  goes 
far  to  give  to  them  their  true  estimate. 
In  fact,  they  were  well-to-do  pioneers 
of  their  day,  of  sturdy  ancestral  stock  ; 
owned  a  farm,  domestic  animals,  tools 
and  a  family  Bible;  neighborly,  sacri- 
ficing and  active  church-going  mem- 
bers. 

Church   Pounded  in   1816. 

"  Pigeon  Creek  Church  was  founded  on 
June  8,  1810,  the  year  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  his  family  moved  from  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek 
in  what  was  then  Warrick  County,  In- 
diana Territory.  It  was  then,  as  now, 
the  chief  church  In  that  vicinity.  When 
the  meeting  house  was  built,  its  site  was 
selected  about  a  mile  west  of  Thomas 
Lincoln's  home,  the  church  building  to- 
day occupying  practically  the  same 
place.  When  Lincoln's  mother  died  she 
Was  buried  between  their  home  and  the 
church,  the  graveyard  not  having  been 
at  that  time  started  at  the  church;  but 
when  Lincoln's  sister,  Sarah  Grisby, 
died,  in  1&2S,  she  was  buried  at  the 
church  burying  ground,  where  her  grave 
is  yet  to  be  seen,  marked  by  a  rough 
stone. 

"  This  church,  with  its  continuous  ex- 
istence since  1816,  has  only  two  books 
containing  Its  records  and  minutes;  the 


first  covering  the  period  from  1816  to 
1840.  It  is  in  this  book  that  we  find 
Abraham  Lincoln's  father,  stepmother 
and  sister  were  active  members  of  the 
hard-shelled  Baptist  Church  of  Pigeon 
Creek,  and  this  book,  with  its  deerskin 
cover,  the  hair  still  remaining,  not  only 
reveals  in  Its  crude  historic  way  the  true 
religion  of  Lincoln's  parents  but  gives 
us  the  best  Insight  yet  found  to  his  awn 
religious  views. 

"  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
were  married  by  u  Methodist  minister  of 
the  name  of  Jesse  Head,  but  soon  after- 
ward they  wer<J  united  with  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  Baptist  Licking-Locust 
Association  of  Regular  Baptist  Churches 
in  Kentucky,  and  when  Nancy  Lincoln 
died  in  Indiana.  Abraham,  bv  his  own  ef- 
forts had  their  Kentucky  pastor.  Elder 
David  Elkins,  come  to  their  wilderness 
home    and    preach   his   mother's    funeral 


"■  After  Thomas  Lincoln  had  married 
.Sally  Bush  Johnson  he  sent  back  to 
his  Kentucky  church  and  obtained  his 
letter  of  fellowship  and.  as  the  minutes 
on  June  I,  .1823,  show,  he  united  with 
the  Pigeon  Creek  church  by  this  letter 
and  his  wife  by  experience.  From  that 
date  until  they  moved  to  Illinois  in  1810 
their  names  appear  frequently  In  the 
minutes  of  the  church  proceedings. 
Thomas  being  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
church,  acting  as  moderator,  on  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  messenger  to 
1  associations,  bearing  the  letters  of 
Pigeon  Creek:  to  her  sister  churches. 
lteiord  of  Affiliation. 
"  The  historic  minute  which  records  the 
affiliation  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
wife  with  this  little  pioneer  church  fol- 
lows :  \ 
June  the  7,    1S23. 

The    church    met    and    after    prayer 
proceeded  to  business. 
1st,   Inquired   for  fellowship. 
2nd,      Invited      members      of     sister 
churches   to   seats   with    us. 

3rd,    Opened    a    dore    for    the    recep- 
tion of  members. 

4th,    Received   Brother  Thomas   Lin- 
khon  by  letter  and   •   *  * 

7th,   Received  Brother  John  Wire  by 

Relation     and     Sister     Linkhon     and 

Thomas  Carter  by  Experance. 

"  Thomas    Lincoln    was    not    in    such 

poor  circumstances   but   that    he  always 

donated  to  the  needs  of  his  church."  said 

Mr.   McGregor  in  offering  the  following 

copy    of   an    agreement   to    build   a   new 

chimney   on   the   meeting   house: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  do  agree  one 
with  another  to  pay  the  several  somes 
next  our  names  in  produce  this  Fall  to 
be  delivered  betwixt  the  first  &'  20 
of  December,  the  produce,  as  follows: 
Corn,  wheat,  whiskey,  soft  linnen  wool 
or  any  other  article,  a  material  to  do  the 
work  with,  the  produce  will  be  delivered 
at  William  Barkers  in  good  mercantile 
produce." 
"  Signed  with  other  names  is: 

Thomas  Lincoln,  white  corn,  manu- 
actured,  pounds,  24.' 
"  Thus,"  continued  Mr.  McGregor. 
'  we  have  revealed  to  us  the  religion  of 
Vhrahani  Lincoln's  parents,  Ids  sister 
■Jarah  and  of  himself.  He  was  raised 
,n  the  simple  hard-shelled  faith,  which 
in  after  years,  never  left  him. 

"  We  have  no  record  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln or  his  wife  ever  uniting  with  any 
church  after  they  moved  to  Illinois  in 
1830." 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1860. 
By  Charles  B.  Johnson. 


The  presidential  campaign  of  1860  was  without  doubt  the 
most  important  political  contest  in  our  country's  history.  This, 
because  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency,  and  the  tremendous  consequences  that  followed  that 
epoch-making  event. 

Of  those  old  enough  to  be  in  touch  with  that  memorable  cam- 
paign, only  a  few,  a  very  few,  are  left  to  tell  its  story,  and  as 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  this  few,  I  am  tempted  to  try  and  narrate 
some  of  the  things  pertaining  to  that  contest. 

In  1860  there  were  four  presidential  tickets  in  the  field  as 
follows:  The  Republican  Ticket  was  represented  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine,  candidates 
for  president  and  vice-president  respectively.  The  Northern  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  represented  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
Illinois  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia.  The  Southern 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  represented  by  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge of  Kentucky  and  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon.  Lastly,  a  hastily 
gotten-up  and  short-lived  organization  known  as  the  Constitu- 
tional-Union Party  represented  by  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and 
Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  presidential  candidates,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
least  known  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  by  far  the  best  known.  At 
the  time  of  his  candidacy,  John  C.  Breckinridge  was  serving  as 
vice-president  under  James  Buchanan,  who  was  president  of  the 
United  States.  John  Bell  was  a  well  known  Tennessee  politician 
who  had  long  been  in  public  life,  and  had  served  his  native  state 
in  various  capacities.  Strange  to  say,  while  Bell  was  the  only 
candidate  who  ran  on  an  avowed  union  ticket  within  less  than 
twelve  months  thereafter  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  so  remained  till  its  downfall  in  the  spring  of 
1865. 

Among  the  candidates  for  vice-president,  Edward  Everett, 
who  it  is  said  became  such  with  great  reluctance,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  in  a  class  to  himself.  He  had  been  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  ten  years  in  congress,  minister  to  England, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fillmore  and  finally  U.  S. 
Senator.  He  also  served,  for  a  time,  as  president  of  Harvard 
College,  a  position  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was 
a  polished  orator  and  this  and  his  broad  culture  and  exceptional 
scholarship  gave  him  a  nation-wide  reputation.  Unlike  John 
Bell,  his  co-candidate  on  the  Constitutional-Union  ticket,   Ed- 
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ward  Everett  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  President  Lincoln  in 
his  efforts  to  sustain  the  union  and  suppress  what  in  the  Civil 
War  era  we  were  wont  to  call  the  Great  Rebellion. 

It  was  said  above  that  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  was  by 
far  the  best  known  of  the  four  candidates  in  1860.  This  state- 
ment only  expresses  half  the  truth  for,  really,  he  was  the  best 
known  man  in  the  public  life  of  his  day.  He  came  to  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  first  sought  to  earn  a 
little  money  of  which  he  was  in  great  need,  by  teaching  school. 
Next  he  studied  law,  soon  got  a  good  practice,  was  elected  At- 
torney General  of  the  State,  next  served  a  term  in  the  State 
Legislature,  in  1840  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  1843  was 
elected  to  Congress,  in  1847,  when  but  34  years  of  age,  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  here,  as  while  in  the  lower  House, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Territorial  Committee,  and  as  such  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  introduce  bills  for  the  admission  in  the  Union 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  Oregon,  and  finally 
Kansas,  and  for  organizing  the  Territories  of  Minnesota,  Ore- 
gon, New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Bill",  most  unfortunately  for  Douglas  and  most  unfortunately 
for  the  American  people,  contained  a  proviso  that  proved  to  be 
little  better  than  a  poisonous  political  fang.  The  proviso  re- 
pealed the  Missouri  Compromise  that  for  a  full  third  of  a  cen- 
tury had  served  to  restrict  human  slavery  to  a  line  of  latitude 
below  36°30". 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  no  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
in  the  country's  history  had  excited  as  much  personal  animosity 
as  did  this,  but  finally  after  months  of  the  most  bitter  contro- 
versy and  a  brutal  personal  assault  on  Senator  Sumner  by  Pres- 
ton Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  passed 
both  houses  and  received  the  signature  of  President  Pierce,  a 
New  England  man,  and  became  a  law. 

Very  promptly  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  came  a  des- 
perate struggle  between  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  the  friends 
of  freedom,  and  as  Kansas  lay  immediately  west  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  organized  bands  of  the  rougher  elements  of  the  state 
rushed  into  the  new  Territory  and  at  once  assumed  all  rights 
of  citizenship.  To  counteract  this,  emigrants  from  the  free  states 
sought  homes  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  Kansas.  However,  these 
last  were  compelled  to  reach  the  land  of  promise  by  a  circuitous 
route  which  in  most  instances  led  through  the  free  state  of 
Iowa.  The  advocates  of  slavery  followed  up  their  advantage, 
by  meeting  at  Lecompton  and  adopting  a  constitution  making 
Kansas  a  slave  state,  but  this  instrument  carried  fraud  on  its 
face  from  the  fact  that  many  who  voted  for  its  adoption  were 
citizens  of  Missouri.  So  glaring  was  the  fraud  and  deception 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  Lecompton  constitution,  that  Senator 
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Douglas,  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  that  permitted 
human  slavery  to  serpent-like,  wend  its  slimy  way  into  what  had 
been  the  free  northland,  took  a  decided  stand  against  it  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  course  of  Senator  Douglas  brought 
about  a  break  with  the  Administration  Democrats  under  the  lead 
of  President  Buchanan,  who  boldly  avowed  that  the  adoption 
(fraudulently)  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  by  the  people  of 
Kansas  made  their  commonwealth  a  slave  state  just  as  surely 
as  was  South  Carolina.  But  despite  this  avowal,  Kansas  failed 
of  admission  at  this  time.  While  on  this  subject,  let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  in  the  end  emigrants  from  free  states  came  to  Kansas 
in  such  numbers  that  in  January  1861  it  took  its  place  among 
the  free  states  almost  without  question. 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Senator 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  country,  but 
after  the  repeal  many  of  his  hitherto  devoted  followers  deserted 
him,  and  so  pronounced  was  the  opposition  to  his  course  that 
in  hundreds  of  instances  in  the  North  he  was  hung  in  effigy. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  so  winning  was  Douglas'  personal- 
ity that  he  could  still  number  devoted  friends  in  many  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  in  1860,  of  the  four  candidates  for  president, 
he  was  unquestionably,  personally  the  most  popular. 

The  decade  before  the  Civil  War  was  the  era  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  and  if  a  family  subscribed  for  a  newspaper  at  all, 
it  was  invariably  a  weekly.  As  to  the  daily,  the  average  reader 
never  so  much  as  saw  one.  In  the  county  seat  and  in  the  larger 
towns,  a  few,  generally  a  very  few,  would  take  daily  papers. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  newspaper  conditions  in  the  decade  of 
the  fifties  were  very  different  than  what  they  are  today,  when 
practically  every  family  has  access  to  one  or  more  dailies. 

This  plethora  of  daily  newspapers  makes  the  way  of  the 
"spellbinder"  hard  and  relatively  few  will  go  to  hear  him,  for 
the  reason  that  practically  all  know  as  much  about  his  political 
theme  as  he  does.  Vastly  better  were  his  chances  in  the  fifties, 
when  the  most  indifferent  political  speaker  was  certain  to  have 
his  meetings  well  attended,  and  command  a  respectful  hearing. 
Today  the  average  man  hesitates  to  go  across  the  street  to  hear 
a  speaker  of  national  reputation. 

The  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  fifties  carried  on 
through  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860,  when  in  the  fullest 
sense,  it  could  be  said  that  political  campaigning  "was  in  flower." 
Consequently,  there  were  speakers  galore,  and  no  locality  was 
neglected — every  "nook  and  corner"  was  supplied  with  one  or 
more  speakers  who  almost  always  found  interested  hearers  in 
plenty. 

The  larger  meetings  were  called  "Rallies",  and  the  first  of 
these  that  I  attended  was  held  in  Greenville,  Bond  County.  Bond 
County  was  the  place  of  my  nativity  and  the  locality  where  my 
grandfather,  Charles  Johnson  for  whom  I  am  named,  reared 
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his  cabin  in  the  timber  a  half  mile  north  of  the  present  town 
of  Pocahontas.  This  was  in  1817,  while  Illinois  was  yet  a  Terri- 
tory. My  grandfather  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  from 
which  state  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In 
a  small  way,  he  was  a  slave-owner,  but  he  soon  came  to  see  the 
.evils  of  that  institution,  and  consequently  was  moved  to  wash 
his  hands  of  the  whole  vile  business.  Carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion, he  got  rid  of  his  slaves  and  headed  for  the  Northwest 
Territory,  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  made  forever  free 
soil.  With  several  North  Carolina  families,  feeling  as  he  did, 
my  grandfather  with  these  in  1801  started  for  the  far  away 
Northwestern  free-soil. 

From  Bladen  County,  their  home,  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  made  their  way — some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback  and  some  in  ox-wagons,  across  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  North  Carolina,  and  finally  across  the  mountains  not 
far  from  the  present  city  of  Asheville,  then  on  into  the,  at  that 
time,  new  state  of  Tennessee,  where  they  found  a  temporary 
home  and  reared  their  cabins  in  Dickinson  County.  Here  they 
remained  some  years  for  one  cause  and  another.  Doubtless,  one 
of  these  causes  was  fear  of  the  Indians  who  later  sided  with 
the  British  in  the  War  of  1812.  At  the  close  of  that  war,  peace 
was  made  with  the  Indians  and  accordingly  the  North  Carolina 
emigrants  left  their  cabins  in  Tennessee  and  in  1817  all  found 
homes  in  Bond  County.  Among  these  emigrants,  I  recall  the 
names  of  Hunter,  Volentine,  Mills  and  Plant.  These  families 
intermarried,  and  became  permanent  and  useful  members  of  the 
new  community. 

My  grandfather  had  six  sons  who  grew  to  manhood  and 
reared  families  who  like  their  North  Carolina  ancestor  detested 
human  slavery,  and  while  none  of  them  were  avowed  aboli- 
tionists nor  allied  with  the  "under-ground  railway",  yet  they 
never  wavered  in  their  opposition  to  human  slavery.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  need  excite  no  wonder  when  it  is  stated  that  no 
sooner  was  the  Republican  party  organized  in  1856  than  all  my 
grandfather's  descendants  promptly  gave  their  adherence  to  that 
organization. 

My  father,  James  Johnson,  made  the  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849  and  found  his  grave  at  Sacramento  soon  after 
reaching  the  gold  country.  Nevertheless,  he  had  somehow  man- 
aged to  instill  in  a  young,  growing  family  a  hatred  for  slavery 
that  remained  with  each  and  every  member  ever  after.  This 
hatred  for  slavery  was  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  among  my 
grandfather's  descendants,  every  male  of  the  right  age  and 
proper  physical  fitness  served  in  the  Union  Army,  and  one  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Even  the  hus- 
bands of  the  female  descendants,  who  were  found  fit,  enlisted 
and  went  to  the  front  in  the  then  enemy's  country. 
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At  the  inception  of  the  eighteen-hundred  and  sixty  cam- 
paign, I  lacked  a  few  months  of  having  reached  my  seventeenth 
birthday,  but  notwithstanding  my  youth,  I  soon  became  inter- 
ested and  let  no  opportunity  pass  to  hear  speaking. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  a  largely  attended  "rally"  was  held 
in  Greenville,  Bond  County,  when  the  chief  speakers  were  Sena- 
tor Lyman  Trumbull  and  the  older  Richard  Yates,  candidate  for 
governor.  Senator  Trumbull  was  a  logical  speaker,  and  had  the 
ability  to  put  everything  in  clear  understandable  language. 
Richard  Yates  was  eloquent  and  had  the  general  reputation  of 
being  the  possessor  of  a  silver  tongue.  Judge  Joseph  Gillespie 
of  Edwardsville,  a  sturdy  character  and  life-long  friend  of  Lin- 
coln's, was  chairman  and  introduced  the  speakers.  When  Trum- 
bull and  Yates  had  spoken  there  was  an  earnest  call  for  Gillespie. 
"Gillespie",  "Gillespie",  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and 
in  response  Judge  Gillespie  arose  and  began  by  saying,  "Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  You  have  had  your  peaches  and  cream,  and 
have  been  feasted  on  pound  cake,  and  now  all  I  will  have  to 
offer  you  is  an  oldtime  dish  of  hog's  jowl  and  greens."  Having 
said  this,  by  way  of  introduction,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  brief 
talk  that  was  to  the  point  and  full  of  good  sense. 

There  were  the  usual  number  of  delegations,  brass  bands, 
and  a  great  hay-rack  with  thirty-three  gayly  dressed  young 
ladies,  each  of  whom  represented  a  state.  But  a  new  feature  was 
the  "Wide-Awakes",  a  goodly  number  of  young  men  marching 
two  and  two,  carrying  wooden  spears  with  tips  painted  to  look 
like  metal.  At  night  the  tips  were  replaced  by  lighted  coal-oil 
lamps,  while  the  bearer's  shoulders  were  duly  protected  with  oil 
cloth  to  prevent  soiling  of  coat.  At  this  meeting,  the  enthusiasm 
was  almost  unbounded.  Pocahontas,  Bond  County,  the  place  of 
my  nativity,  is  ten  miles  west  of  Greenville.  Ten  miles  west  of 
Pocahontas  is  the  Swiss  town  of  Highland,  and  some  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  the  Greenville  rally,  one  was  held  at  Highland,  where 
at  one  end  of  a  large  building  speeches  were  made  in  English, 
and  at  the  other  end  speeches  were  made  in  German,  or  was  it 
Swiss,  for  I  have  since  learned  that  Highland  was  originally  set- 
tled by  that  people.  I  attended  this  meeting,  and  heard  Senator 
Trumbull  repeat  almost  word  for  word  his  Greenville  speech  and 
he  was  followed  by  Richard  Yates,  with  the  identical  eloquent 
address  I  had  heard  at  the  Greenville  rally.  Finally,  Judge  Gilles- 
pie who  presided,  was  called  upon  for  a  speech  and  in  response  he 
again  referred  to  the  pound  cake  and  peaches  and  cream,  with 
which  the  audience  had  been  regaled  and  to  the  hog's  jowl  and 
greens  which  he  was  about  to  set  before  his  hearers.  But  not- 
withstanding this  repetition,  I  was  an  interested  listener  to  it  all. 

At  another  date,  a  big  rally  was  advertised  to  be  held  at 
Vandalia,  thirty  miles  east  of  my  home  at  Pocahontas.  As  I  had 
relatives  in  Vandalia,  I  decided  to  attend  the  rally  at  that  place. 
The  day  before  the  meeting,  I  rode  with  a  friend  as  far  as 
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Greenville,  ten  miles  on  the  way,  and,  will  the  reader  believe  it, 
so  interested  was  I  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  campaign,  that  I 
walked  the  remaining  twenty  miles.  Would  any  boy  seventeen 
years  old  today  take  interest  enough  in  a  political  campaign  to 
walk  twenty  miles  to  hear  the  questions  of  the  day  discussed? 
Certainly  not.  In  the  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  Campaign, 
men  and  boys  alike  attended  rallies  from  far  and  near,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  speakers. 

On  the  platform  at  Vandalia  was  a  crude  picture  which 
represented  Abe  Lincoln  in  the  act  of  splitting  rails.  In  the 
procession  that  preceded  the  speaking,  was  a  log  cabin  on  wheels, 
drawn  by  oxen  and  through  its  open  door  could  be  seen  a  youth 
intently  engaged  in  reading  a  book. 

After  being  properly  introduced.  Senator  Trumbull  de- 
livered the  same  speech  I  had  heard  before  and  Richard  Yates 
gave  the  same  address  I  had  likewise  already  listened  to  twice. 
But  I  sat  on  a  rough,  hard  board  and  eagerly  took  it  all  in.  My 
object  in  narrating  my  personal  experiences  in  the  eighteen- 
sixty  campaign  is  to  show  the  interest  felt,  and  I  can  but  believe 
that  the  average  individual  of  that  day  entertained  a  like  interest 
and  patiently  listened  to  the  speaker,  even  in  some  cases  to  the 
same  speeches  for  the  third  time,  as  I  did  at  Vandalia. 

The  enthusiasm,  in  my  locality  at  least,  was  for  the  cause 
the  Republican  party  represented  and  not  for  its  leading  candi- 
dates for  both  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  were  little  known  by  the 
average  voter.  Indeed,  I  think  this  average  voter  felt  that  as  a 
presidential  candidate  Lincoln  did  not  "measure  up"  for  in  his 
weekly,  (and  here,  let  it  be  said  that  the  New  York  Tribune 
was  taken  and  carefully  read  by  the  more  intelligent  of  that 
day),  he  had  learned  of  the  vast  experiences  Senator  Douglas 
had  had  in  public  life.  He  had  also  learned  that  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, candidate  of  the  Southern  Wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
was  a  handsome  man  with  a  winning  personality,  and  no  little 
experience  in  public  life.  John  Bell,  candidate  of  the  Constitu- 
tional-Union party  was  represented  to  have  had  much  experience 
in  public  affairs,  and  had  he  lacked  in  this  way,  his  running 
mate,  Edward  Everett,  candidate  for  vice-president,  was  known 
by  all  to  have  had  unprecedented  experience  in  civic  affairs. 
Meantime,  Lincoln's  experience  in  public  life  was  confined  to 
two  or  three  terms  in  the  state  legislature  at  Vandalia  in  the 
thirties,  while  Illinois  was  as  yet  a  pioneer  state,  and  to  an 
obscure  term  in  Congress  during  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  that  pertained  to  experience  in 
civic  affairs,  Lincoln's  three  competitors  for  the  presidency  had 
the  best  of  him  by  far.  But  in  spite  of  this  and  other  handicaps 
so  intensely  earnest  and  enthusiastic  were  the  Republicans  in 
prosecuting  their  campaign  that  all  soon  came  to  be  almost  con- 
fident of  Lincoln's  election. 
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Finally,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  campaign  of  1860  drew 
to  an  end,  and  the  election  day  of  that  year,  November  6,  proved 
to  be  an  ideal  day  in  every  way,  and  this  enabled  all  the  voters 
to  reach  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots.  Good  weather  was 
especially  favorable  to  the  Republicans  for  many  of  these  lived 
on  farms  distant  in  many  instances  from  voting  precincts  and 
which  clear  skies  and  warm  sunshine  made  more  easily  accessi- 
ble. 

Well,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  polls  closed 
on  that  memorable  sixth  day  of  November  the  whole  world  was 
apprised  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency. 

At  that  time  there  were  303  votes  in  the  electoral  college 
and  of  these  Lincoln  received  180,  Breckinridge  72,  Bell  39  and 
Douglas  12.  Lincoln  carried  all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  north- 
ern states  save  three  of  the  seven  votes  of  New  Jersey  which 
went  to  Douglas.  Breckinridge  carried  all  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  slave  states  save  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  which 
went  to  Bell  and  Missouri  which  went  to  Douglas. 

The  total  popular  vote  was  4,680,193  of  which  Lincoln  re- 
ceived 1,806,452,  Douglas  1,375,157,  Breckinridge  847,953  and 
Bell  500,051.  In  round  numbers  Lincoln  received  but  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  popular  vote  but  this  vote  was  so  fortunately  dis- 
tributed that  it  secured  him  180  electoral  votes,  or  29  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  vote.  On  the  other  hand  while 
Douglas  received  only  a  little  less  than  one  third  of  the  popular 
vote  this  was  so  unfortunately  distributed  (so  scattered)  that 
it  secured  him  only  12  electoral  votes. 

After  Lincoln's  election  some  of  the  opposition  made  the 
charge  that  he  had  won  the  presidency  because  of  his  obscurity 
and  one  opposition  paper  gave  voice  to  the  query,  "O,  who  will 
write  this  ignorant  man's  state  papers?"  One  can  but  wonder 
what  these  over  anxious  people  had  to  say  when  later  they  were 
privileged  to  read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  and  his  second 
inaugural. 
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PIONEER  BAPTISTS  OF  ILLINOIS 

By  E.  G.  Lentz, 
Dept.  of  History,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univei 
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In  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  of  a  nation  religion  and  the 
church  are  the  warp  upon  which  the  texture  of  our  civilization 
has  been  fashioned.  The  church  has  emerged  while  the  state 
was  still  formless  in  the  organization  of  a  raw,  new  society ; 
indeed,  in  many,  if  not  most,  instances  in  our  earlier  history 
religious  liberty  or  missionary  zeal  was  the  inspired  motive  for 
the  building  of  the  new  state.  While  these  were  not  the  predomi- 
nant motives  nor  the  first  to  appear  as  definite  objectives  they, 
none-the-less,  played  an  important  part  in  the  beginning  and 
development  of  our  great  Commonwealth  of  Illinois. 

The  French  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  white  men  to 
appear  in  the  Illinois  country,  but  their  activities,  important 
though  they  were  in  the  conquest  of  the  savage  wilderness,  may 
be  left  out  of  account  as  not  directly  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  which  is  called  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  the 
English  speaking  immigrants  following  in  the  wake  of  the  in- 
trepid Clark's  brilliant  conquest  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
Commonwealth.  And  among  these  foundations,  before  ever  a 
state  was  thought  of  or  even  a  territory  organized,  and  while 
in  this  virgin  wilderness  there  were  still  less  than  a  half  dozen 
small  settlements  of  American  pioneers  in  the  American  Bottom, 
was  the  foundation  of  Protestant  Christianity.  Baptists  claim 
no  monopoly  in  this  religious  pioneering.  Side  by  side  with  them 
were  the  Methodists  and  following  closely  upon  them  were  the 
Presbyterians. 

The  leaders  of  the  immigration  to  the  American  Bottom 
and  the  upland  region  adjacent  (what  is  now  Monroe  County) 
were  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  most  of  them  had  been  in  the  service  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
on  his  campaign  of  conquest.  These  families  brought  no  church 
with  them;  they  were  perhaps  not  even  professors  of  religion 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  were  a  God-fearing,  sub- 
stantial people  who  kept  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  day.  In  the  New 
Design  settlement,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  present  site 
of  Waterloo,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  of  these  families  to  as- 
semble at  one  of  the  cabins  on  Sunday  to  receive  some  simple 
religious  instruction  under  the  leadership  of  Shadrach  Bond,  Sr. 
and  Captain  Joseph  Ogle.  For  several  years,  1781-1787,  there 
was  no  Protestant  minister  in  any  of  the  settlements  until  the 
visit  to  New  Design,  in  1787,  of  Elder  James  Smith,  a  Baptist 
preacher  from  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky.   As  a  result  of  Elder 
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September  33,    1927 

Mr,   Thomas  E.   Downs      ( 

Boonvllle,.  Ind  *  .  ,    V 

My  dear  Mr.   Downs: 

I  have  Just  had  my  first  opportunity 
since   returning  from  .French  Lick  to  go  over  my  data 
on  William  Downs*   Here  are   a  few  notes  whioh  might  in- 
teract you£  , 

There  ^  secma  to  be  two  pioneer  Downs   families  in 
early  Kentucky  records.   I  have   a  Station  of  an  old  will 
book  1m  Nelson  County  giving  the  (Appraisement  of  the 
eetate  of  William  Downs  in  1788  An  old  hymn  book  and  a 
Bible   ie   listed  in   theajppraieeiaent. 

A  Thomas  Downs  wan   killed  at  old  Vienna  Fort  in 
what  is  now  HQWh.tiord  County  Ky.    about  the  your'  1790,   He 
went  out  one  evening  to  drive  in  the  oattle  owned- by  the 
people  in  the   fort   and  was  massacred* 

T&e  above  Thomas. had  tao  sons  who  became  preachers* 
William,  born  in  1783at  Vienna  and  Thomas, do1f©b$£tbirth 
not  known*      upon  the  ^ath  of  his   father  Willi  on  went  to 
live  with  Evan  Williams  in  ijelson  county..  He   reoeived 
a  good  education  for  the  time  and  began  teaching  school 
but   soon  became   a  preaoher.RGe  was  one  of  the  the  meet 
brilliant   and  Fascinating  orators  in  Kentucky  pulpits. in 
hie  day* .  •   He     was   fond  of  controversy  and  engaged  in 
several  debates.,..   Hon.   B©n  Hardin  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers   and  'Statesman  of  Kentucky  greatly  admired  his  oratory 
and  emfcforgeaed  every  opportunity  to  hear  him  prea.ah." 

William  organized  the  hittle  Mount  Church  to  which 
organization  Taomas   and  Nancy     Lincoln  belonged.     He  was 
probably  the  firBt  preacher  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  heard. 
He  performed  the  marriage  oercmony  for  Caleb  Hazel  school 
teacher  of  Lincoln  In '1816  and  Thomas  Lincoln  was  bondsman 
for  nazel» 

1   find  Thomas  Downs  in  Davies  County,  Ky  in  1818  as 
a  Separate  Baptist  Minister,   later  in  1833  he  helped  organize 
the  pioneer  baptist  Churches  in  Indiana  and  was  at   Rome  tin 
Perry  county  onJuly  19,  30  and  31  of  that  year. 

Here  ar  some  Ky.   marriages  in  OhJrfc  and  Davies   O •ntj.es: 
Patsy  Downs  and  William  Bethel, Jan.36,    1833;     .  Rebeoc 
and  David  Williams,   May  10,   1839;     William  Downs  and 
King.  Jan  5,   1836. 

Possibly  I   can  dig  up  some  more  data  if  yoi 
interested.  Respectfully 
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October  22 ,  1937 


Mr.  William  Downs 
Boonyille,  tnd. 

D*a*lir*  Downs* 

i  1   am  copying  for  you  and 

excerpt*  from  the  EVaneville  Daily  journal 
written  by  a  Boonville  correspondent,  whioh 
id  good  proof  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  your 
town  in  1844* 

.       I  nave  not  been  able  to  find  the  date© 
of  any  of  these  spaaking  appointment s  in 
Indiana  in  1844  and  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  could  rem  across  the  date  of  this  Boonville 
speaking* 

-    ♦•Boonville  June  5,   1860 

"Hanybof  the  early  oitigene  of  this  town 
were  well  acquainted  with  y&*  tAnooln  when  he 
lived  in  Spencer  County  just  across  the  Warriok 
County  line.     They  all  sp&ak  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms*  Mr.  .  incoln  passed  through  the  tmn 
some  years  ago  and  made  a  speech  in  our  court  house  • 
All  who  heard  hi m(  without  distinction  of  party) 
concur  in  saying  he  made  one  of  the  best  speeches 
ever  delivered  in  the  place.  His  speech  was  mainly 
on  the  tarriff  question.* 

The  publication  of  this  paragraph  might 
smoke  out  some  information  of  this  visit. 

Sincerely 


August  4,  1930 
No.  69 
REVEREND  DAVID  ELKIN 


The  biographical  sketches  of  Lin- 
coln's school  teachers,  which  have  ap- 
peared at  intervals  in  recent  numbers 
of  Lincoln  Lore,  have  been  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  a  similar  series  present- 
ing- some  of  the  pioneer  preachers 
who  influenced  Lincoln  is  anticipated. 

The  preacher  most  often  associated 
with  Abraham  Lincoln's  younger 
years  is  Rev.  David  Elkin.  He  was 
the  minister  of  the  church  to  which 
the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
longed in  Kentucky  and  also  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 

As  early  as  1792  the  names  of  Na- 
thaniel and  Jesse  Elkin  are  entered 
in  the  commissioner's  books  of  Green 
County,  Kentucky.  In  1800,  the  name 
of  David  Elkin  appears  on  record  as 
a  white  male  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  From  then  until  1842  it  oc- 
curs with  regularity  on  the  books 
that  are  available.  It  was  in  Green 
County,  adjacent  to  La  Rue  County, 
where  the  Kentucky  home  of  the  Lin- 
coln's was  located,  that  David  Elkin 
grew  up. 

He  was  raised  in  the  Good  Hope 
Church  in  Green  County  later  becom- 
ing pastor  of  the  congregation.  He 
served  them  until  1811  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Chandler. 

On  the  fourth  Saturday  in  April, 
1812,  the  following  order .  appears  in 
the  record  book  of  the  South  Fork 
Baptist  Church.  "Brother  Jesse 
Friend  appointed  to  go  and  see  broth- 
er Elkin  and  request  him  to  come  and 
see  us."  There  is  evidence  in  the 
records  that  Elkin  was  preaching  at 
this  church  in  Hardin  County  during 
March,  1813.  Jesse  Friend,  the  mes- 
senger to  consult  Elkins  was  the  hus- 
band of  Mary  or  Polly  Hanks  said  to 
have  been  an  aunt  of  Lincoln's 
mother. 

Spencer  says  that  in  1814  Elkin 
performed  wedding  services  in  Hardin 
County,  and  also  preached  the  intro- 
ductory sermon  for  the  Russell 
Creek  Association.  This  writer  also 
gives  us  a  very  good  picture  of  him: 

"He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
natural  intellect,  but  was  uncultivat- 
ed, being  barely  able  to  read.  He  was 
extremely  poor  as  to  this  world's 
goods;  and  what  was  worse  he  was 
very  indolent  and  slovenly  in  his 
dress.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  use 
him  to  good  account  in  the  early  days 
of  his  ministry  ....  His  reputation 
was  somewhat  sullied  in  his  latter 
years,  perhaps  from  too  free  use  of 
strong  drink." 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  at  one 
time  interviewed  Fields  Elkin,  a 
grandson  of  David  Elkin,  who  said: 

"His  father  had  related  to  him  hov 
that  when  Grandfather  Elkin  frrsl 
went  to  preaching  he  did  not  knovi 
but  one  letter  in  the  alphabet,  the  let 
ter  0,  and  he  knew  that  because  i 
was  round.  In  his  old  age,  however 
he  could  read  the  Bible  through  b1 
heart." 


There  arc  several  instances  in  the 
record  books  of  Green  County  which 
bear  out  the  statement  of  the  grand- 
son that  the  old  preacher  could  not 
write.  On  numerous  occasions  he 
made  his  mark  where  his  signature 
should  have  appeared. 

Fields  Elkin  also  gives  us  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  his  grandfather  who 
preached  Nancy  Lincoln's  funeral 
service;  together  with  the  few  details 
which  he  remembers  concerning  his 
grandfather's  trip  to  Indiana. 

"Grandfather  Elkin  went  to  visit  his 
two  sons,  Hodgen  and  Warren,  who 
had  moved  to  Indiana.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  at  Thomas  Lincoln's,  whom 
he  had  known  when  Thomas  lived  in 
Kentucky.  While  there  he  preached 
the  funeral  service  of  Nancy  Hanks. 
He  then  went  on  and  spent  some  time 
with  his  relatives  before  returning." 

Until  lately  I  have  been  sceptical, 
more  or  less,  of  the  tradition  which 
says  that  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  nine 
year  old  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  David 
Elkin  asking  him  to  come  and  preach 
his  mother's  funeral.  After  corres- 
ponding with  some  of  the  descendants 
of  Elkin,  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 
possibly  such  a  letter  was  written. 
One  aged  member  of  the  family 
claims  to  have  seen  the  letter: 

That  the  memorial  service  did  not 
take  place  for  several  weeks  after  the 
interment  of  the  body,  was  not  un- 
common in  the  pioneer  country  where 
a  minister  could  not  be  secured  at  the 
time  of  the  burial.  We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  eulogy  which 
Elkin  delivered.  His  close  contact 
with  the  family  for  several  years  in 
the  Kentucky  home  where  he  had 
frequently  visited,  would  allow  him  to 
pay  a  worthy  tribute  to  this  pioneer 

mother.    One  who  was  present  at  the 
service  has  described  it  as  follows: 

"As  the  appointed  day  approached 
notice  was  given  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. On  a  bright  sabbath  morning 
the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  gath- 
ered in.  Some  came  in  carts  of  the 
rudest  construction,*  their  wheels  con- 
sisting of  huge  boles  of  forest  trees 
and  the  product  of  axe  and  auger; 
some  came  on  horseback,  two  or  three 
upon  a  horse,  others  came  in  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  still  others  came 
on  foot.  Taking  his  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave  Parson  Elkin  lifted  his 
voice  in  prayer  and  sacred  song  and 
then  preached  a  sermon.  He  spoke  of 
the  precious  Christian  woman  who 
had  gone  with  the  warm  praise  which 
she  had  deserved,  and  held  her  up  as 
an  example  of  true  womanhood." 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  David  Elkin's  grave. 
The  residents  at  Mitchell,  Indiana, 
claim  it  is  located  in  an  abandoned 
cemetery  three  miles  from  the  city. 
A    marker    bearing    the    inscription: 


"David  Elkins,  2nd  South  Carolina 
Militia,  War  of  1812,"  is  to  be  found 
there. 

This  Elkins  is  said  to  have  enlisted 
for  the  war  of  1812  from  Richland 
District,  North  Carolina  and  was  dis- 
charged March  9,  1815. 

The  name  of  David  Elkin,  the  Ken- 
tucky preacher,  appears  in  the  Ken- 
tucky records  so  many  times  during 
the  interval  between  1812  and  1815 
that  he  cannot  be  associated  with  the 
Indiana  personage  by  the  name  of 
Elkins.  While  the  matter  of  using  a 
final  "s"  in  the  spelling  of  a  name  is 
of  no  vital  importance,  there  does 
seem  to  be  some  consistency  in  the 
spelling  of  Elkin  among  the  Ken- 
tucky branch  of  the  family. 

As  late  as  1842  the  names  of  David 
Elkin,  Sr.  and  David  Elkin,  Jr.  appear 
on  the  tax  list  of  Green  County,  Ken- 
tucky. David  Jr.  was  the  father  of 
Fields  Elkin  who  is  positive  that  his 
grandfather,  Rev.  David  Elkin,  Sr., 
died  near  Mt.  Sherman,  LaRue  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  and  is  buried  near  his 
own  father  David  Elkin,  Sr.  I  have 
visited  the  Old  Elkin  Grave  yard  but 
no  stones  mark  the  graves  of  these 
pioneers. 


No.  74 


September  8,  1930 


WILLIAM  DOWNS 

William  Downs  came  in  closer  con- 
tact with  the  Lincoln  family  in 
Kentucky  than  any  other  minister 
with  the  possible  exception  of  David 
Elkin. 

His  father,  Thomas  Downs,  settled 
in  the  Kentucky  country  about  1780, 
and  lived  in  the  old  fort  at  Vienna, 
now  Calhoun.  Several  years  later  the 
Indians,  having  corralled  the  cows  in 
hopes  of  drawing  some  of  the  whites 
into  ambush  in  search  of  the  cattle, 
were  successful  in  tempting  Downs, 
who  declared  as  he  left  the  fort  that, 
"the  children  should  cry  no  longer  for 
milk."   He  did  not  return  alive. 

Both  of  the  orphan  sons  of  Thomas 
Downs  became  pioneer  preachers. 
William,  born  in  1782,  was  bound  out 
to  Evan  Williams  who  lived  in  Nelson 
County  not  far  from  the  Rolling  Fork 
Church.  Here  the  growing  boy  heard 
the  famous  emancipation  preacher 
Joshua  Carmen  and  it  was  while  Car- 
men ministered  for  this  church  that 
Downs  affiliated  with  it. 

As  early  as  1795  Carmen  tried  to 
induce  the  congregation  to  have  no 
fellowship  with  slaveholders.  He  was 
successful  in  influencing  the  church  to  ' 
withdraw  from  the  Baptist  association 
on  account  of  slavery  and  it  remained 
independent  until  1802. 

Young  Downs  who  was  given  a 
good  education  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry  undoubtedly  due  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Carmen.  When  Car- 
men moved  to  Ohio,  Downs  succeeded 
him  as  minister  of  the  South  Fork 
Church. 

By  the  year  1805,  however,  the 
churches  in  the  association  were  cau- 
tioned "not  to  let  William  Downs 
preach  among  them  he  having  been 
excluded  from  Rolling  Fork  Church." 
There  is  evidence  that  he  was  follow- 
ing the  teaching  of  Carmen  on  the 
slavery  question. 

In  the  year  1806,  William  Downs 
was  living  in  Ohio  County  close  by 
where  he  was  born.  He  served  as 
clerk  of  an  election  in  the  house  of 
George  Ashley  on  one  occasion. 

He  soon  returned,  however,  to  the 
community  where  he  grew  up,  and 
according  to  Spencer,  the  Baptist  his- 
torian, "he  continued  to  preach  among 
the  Separate  Baptists,  till  he  raised 
up  a  large  church  of  that  order,  called 
Little  Mount.  It  was  located  about 
three  miles  north  east  of  Hodgenville, 
and  contained  a  number  of  highly  re- 
spected citizens." 

It  appears  that  the  nucleus  for  the 
membership  of  this  church  came  from 
the  South  Fork  Baptist  church  which 
was  located  near  the  farm  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  The 
minute  book  of  this  church  records 
that  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  No- 
vember 1812,  "the  church  thinks 
William  Downs  to  be  in  disorder  and 
they  are  not  to  invite  him  to  preach 
in  the  houses  or  meeting  house." 


On  the  fourth  Saturday  in  Febru- 
ary 1813,  an  item  in  the  minute  book 
reveals  that  Jesse  Friend,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Hanks,  had  joined  Downs 
and  his  party.  The  sequel  to  this  un- 
rest in  the  church  is  noted  in  a  meet- 
ing on  the  fifth  Saturday  in  July,  the 
same  year.  "Y/e  think  Jecse  Friend 
has  forfeited  his  seat  with  us  for  go- 
ing cfr  and  joining  a  disorderly  set  of 
people  who  call  themscl"":  Separate 
Baptists."  It  was  evidently  the  slav- 
ery question  which  was  again  respon- 
sible for  the  division  in  the  church. 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  Little 
Mount  Separate  Baptist  Church  with 
which  Thomas  and  Nancy  Ranks  Lin- 
coln had  affiliated,  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  small  child,  first  saw 
V/illiam  Downs. 

Just  how  closely  he  was  associated 
with  Thomas  Lincoln  is  not  known, 
but  that  he  was  entertained  in  the 
Lincoln  cabin  home  is  quite  certain. 
The  family  lived  but  three  miles  from 
the  church  and  a  large  group  of  their 
membership  lived  on  Knob  Creek 
where  the  Lincolns  resided  from  1811 
to  1816. 

When  Caleb  Hazel,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's school  teacher,  married  the. 
second  time,  Thomas  Lincoln  signed 
the  marriage  bond,  and  William 
Downs  performed  the  ceremony.  We 
have  here  associated  in  these  mar- 
riage papers  the  names  of  the  three 
men  who  exerted  the  greatest  amount 
of  influence  over  Abraham  Lincoln  up 
to  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age. 
When  Downs  organized  the  Little 
Mount  Church  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  preaching 
for  eight  years,  at  least,  and  was  just 
the  type  of  pioneer  manhood  that 
would  interest  a  growing  boy  like 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Spencer  gives  us 
the  following  picture  of  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life. 

"Mr.  Downs  v/as  fond  of  contro- 
versy and  engaged  in  several  debates. 
His  exceeding  familiarity  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  his  ready  wit,  keen 
sarcasm,  and  brilliant  oratory  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  intelligent  and 
refined    people    within    the    limits    of 


his  acquaintance.  Hon.  Benjamin 
Hardin,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  Kentucky,  greatly 
admired  his  oratory  and  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  hear  him 
preach." 

Judge  Little,  the  biographer  of  Ben 
Hardin,  gives  some  local  reminiscences 
about  Hardin's  interest  in  Downs.  Mr. 
Hardin  took  pains  to  arrange  several 
public  debates  between  his  champion 
and  clergymen  of  different  viewpoints 
and  en  one  occasion  when  an  especial- 
ly large  group  was  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion, presented  the  preacher  with  a 
handsome  suit  of  clothes  to  wear  on 
the  eventful  day. 

There  might  not  be  any  reason  for 
continuing  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Downs  beyond  the  period  of  the  Lin- 
colns' leaving  Kentucky  as  they 
evidently  were  out  from  under  his  di- 
rect influence  after  1816. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  his  oratorical  ability  was  soon 
used  on  the  stump  as  well  as  in  the 
pulpit.  In  1820  an  election  was  held 
in  Hardin  County  to  choose  four  elec- 
tors to  vote  for  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Downs  was  one  of  the  twenty  can- 
didates'aspiring  to  the  office  but  when 
the  votes  were  counted  he  was  in  fifth 
position.  He  was  not  discouraged  at 
this  defeat  but  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics  for  many  years. 

About  the  fall  of  1829  he  returned. 
again  to  Ohio  County  where  he  was 
born.  The  marriage  register  of  the 
county  shows  that  he  exercised  his 
ministerial  authority  in  the  solemniz- 
ing of  weddings  with  some  regularity 
from  September  10,  1829  to  June  2, 
1836. 

His  controversial  powers  did  not 
diminish,  however,  with  his  interest 
in  politics  although  there  is  some 
evidence  that  his  morals  suffered 
somewhat  by  the  new  associations  he 
made. 

Spencer  tells  of  one  of  his  later  de- 
bates with  a  preacher  of  another 
faith.  His  opponent  on  this  occasion 
was     "a    very    handsome     man     and 

dressed     very     elegantly Mr. 

Downs  was  clad  extremely  shabbily." 
His  opponent  upon  observing  his 
appearance  expressed  his  disgust  by 
asking,  "Is  this  the  man  you  have 
brought  here  to  debate  with  me?"- 

The  elegant  gentleman  "in  debate 
with  the  old  experienced  controversal- 
ist,  was  as  a  pigmy  in  the  hands  of  a 
giant.  Mr.  Downs  played  with  him  as 
a  cat  plays  with  a  wounded  mouse." 
As  the  close  of  the  argument  Downs' 
opponent  made  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  last  years  of  Downs  are  said  to 
have  been  spent  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  but  to  Abraham  Lincoln  he 
must  always  have  been  the  aggressive 
young  debator  and  orator  whom  he 
heard  at  Little  Mount  Church. 
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December  9,  1931 


Mr.  A.  C,  narrow 
Box  #2276 
/&iburn,  Alabaraa 

My  dear  ■*«  Barrows 

!2hank  you  very  ranch  for  your  interest  in  the 
paper  I  prepared  for  the  Filson  Club  at  Louisville. 
Inasmuch  as  this  address  will  be  published  in  a  futrore 
issue  of  the  Wilson  Club  Magasine,  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  present  any  of   the  argouents  of  the  paper. 


Although  Kwaaaa  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
Esembers  of  an  anti-slavery  church,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  nee&ers  of  the 
Baptised  Licking  Locust  Association,  as  they  were  living 
too  far 


Having  been  in  school  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
for  some  years,  I  aa  quite  well-acquainted  with  the  early 
religious  background  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  and  about 
Lexington. 

Blijah  Hanks,  who  lived  near  Versailles,  was 
an  odd  aember  of  the  anti-slavery  church  and  undoubtedly 
a  jaeraber  of  this  association  which  you  mention. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  new  book 
has  recently  been  Dubllshed  lay  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
Hew  York  City,  entitled  "Eeligion  on  the  Acwrican  Frontier- 
the  Baptist."       The  author  of  this  book  is  Silliest  Tferren 
Sweet,       Possibly  you  might  like  to  acquire  it. 

Yery  sincerely  yours, 


.Director 
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WEBSTER    GROVES    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
Webster  Groves.  Missouri 


LOCKWOOD  SCHOOL 
H.  T.   DOWNS.   Principal 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren, 
Editor,  Lincoln  Lore, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Lincoln  Lore  since  its 
beginning  and  have  most  all  of  my  copies*  I  have  also 
been  a  student  of  Lincoln  since  my  college  days  and  that 
is  one  thing  that  inspired  me  to  write  you. 

I  am  referring  to  Lincoln  Lore  copies  no*  74  and 
84,  My  great  grand  father  Andrew  Downs  came  to  Illinois 
from  some  where  in  southern  Indiana  about  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  His  father  was  named  Thomas 
Downs  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  preacher.  Andrew 
was  married  to  a  Miss  Bullington  who  died  after  four 
children  were  born  to  this  union.  Andrew  then  came  to 
Illinois  and  married  Eleanor  Spenqer.  I  have  heard  that 
one  of  the  children  by  his  second^was  named  William  for 
his  uncle*  As  the  circumstances  s'eem  to  correspond  with 
all  the  information  given  in  Lincoln  Lore  I  was  interes- 
ted to  know  if  I  might  be  able  to  find  further  informa- 
tion concerning  Thomas  Downs  and  his  family. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  let  me  know  just 
where  you  were  able  to  get  the  information, and  if  such 
would  be  available  for  me. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  for 
your  wonderful  work  in  giving  the  people  of  this  nation 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  Abraham  Lincoln* 

Trusting  that  the  above  matter  will  not  cause 
you  any  inconvenience  I  am 


Very  /truly  yours, 


^fJ^LA^J     'lJ^UTM 


7724  Big  Bend  Blvd., 
Webster  Groves 
Missouri 


September  22,    1933 


Mr,   Faro  Id  T.   Down* 
7724  Big  Bend  Boulevard 
tfebstsr  Groves,  'issonri 

My  dear  Mr,  Downs* 

Raft  of  the  information  which  I  re' eased 
about  fill  lea  Battle  an  4  T>owns  was  f  o  art 

retard*  of  fferdiH  County  end     elson  County,   Kent 
Meo  Spencers  T_,i story  of  the  Bentist  Church 
information. 

.About  a  year  ona*s  Downs,  proprietor 

of  a  n«w*rpaper  at  Boonville,    Indiana,   whom  I  be  i  ?ve  was  a 
relative  of  1  owns  family,   passed  away  and  possibly 

his  widow  amy  be   ;iving,       T  fcelteve  if  you  wetUd  write  to 

owns  or  family,    the    teller  ttfuld  roach  its 
destination  aad   Blight  put  yea  in  touch  with   tottSthl&g  of  the 
later  history  of  the  family. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  my  book, 
"^ineoln's  Parentage  and  Childhood,"  you  will  find  some 
further  information  about  the  Downs  far-iily  in  that  vo 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  hat  written  a  history  of  the 
Downs  family. 

If  I  can  assist  you  further,  will  you  kindly 

advise  oe. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Director 
TAVtAAM  Lincoln  Fistorical  Research  Toimdation 


^ockfooob  Jicljool 

HAROLD  T.   DOWNS.    Principai 
WEBSTER  GROVES,  MO. 


February  14,  1933 


insurance  Company, 


Lincoln  Nation-1 

Fort  W a" n  e ,  Indiana 

Attention:   Lincoln  Lore  Editor. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
ility  of  getting  some  back  numbers  of  Lincoln  Lor 
and  to  ask  if  possible  that  we  be  placed  on   the  mailing 
list  to  receive  this  valuable  paper, 

I  obtained  a  number  of  these  from  my 
at  one  time  was  an  agent  for  your  company. 
I  have  used,  these  in  my  school  and  as  notes  on  talks 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  find  them  very  valuable. 
I  am  anxious  to  get  a  complete  set  of  the  same  to 
have  in  our  library  in  order  that  we  may  continue  this 

rk.   If  there  is  any  charge  for  this  kindly 
let  me  know. 


I  remain 


I     d  that  I  need  copies  from: 
1-38  inclusive 
77-90      " 
116-120     " 
146  to  date. 

Thanking  you  for  your  valuable  service 


HTD:ED 


Sincerely  yours, 


y  $j-iaszu 


February  16,  1933 


Mr.  Harold  T.  owns,  principal 

Lockwood  School 

Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

Dear  sir; 

We  are  very  sorry  but  we  oatn  only 
supply  two  of  the  back  numbers  of  Lincoln 
Lore  which  you  requested. 

We  are  very  gl*d  to  Place  your 
name  upon  our  mailing  list  ;md  are  i -clos- 
ing the  January  i:5sues  as  you  may  not  have 
received  them.  'Bie   February  numb  rs  will 
arrive  the  last  of  the  month. 

There  is  no  charge  as  we  are  always 
glad  to  supply  these  bulletins  to  anyone  who 
is  sufficiently  interested. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


Kllen  Herendeen,  Asst.  Editor 
Lincoln  Lore, 
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Grave  of  James  and  Katherine  Lemen  in 
Waterloo,  Illinois 


•    February,  1934 

The  first  of  four  articles,  based  on 
personal  investigation,  telling  the 
history  of  Baptist  pioneers  in  what 
now  comprises    the   Middle  West 

Wanderers  and  Pioneers 

in  the 

Illinois  Wilderness 

By  Coe  Hayne 


Massacres  and  kidnappings  by  Indians,  baptisms 
in  ice-covered  creeks,  lonely  settlements  in  pri- 
meval forests,  long  prayers  with  loud  Aniens  after 
every  sentence,  and  anti-slavery  efforts  mark  the 
early  history  of  Illinois  Baptists.  This  year  they 
observe  their  100th  anniversary 


ILLINOIS  Baptists  this  year  will  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  organization  at 
White  Hall  of  their  State  Convention.  How- 
ever, the  first  recorded  baptism  by  immersion 
in  Illinois  occurred  as  far  back  as  February, 
1794,  when  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge,  a  Baptist 
preacher  from  Kentucky,  in  Fountain  Creek 
near  a  settlement  called  New  Design,  baptized 
James  and  Catherine  Lemen,  John  Gibbons  and 
Isaac  Enochs.  James  Lemen  and  five  of  his 
sons,  James,  Jr.,  Robert,  Moses,  Josiah  and 
Joseph,  later  became  Baptist  preachers. 

James  Lemen,  Sr.,  his  wife,  and  their  six  stal- 
wart sons  and  two  daughters  comprised  one  of 
the  first  families  to  form  the  settlement  of  New 
Design.  Katherine  Ogle,  wife  of  James  Lemen, 
Sr.,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Ogle, 
who  migrated  in  1769  from  the  Potomac  in 
Virginia  to  Wheeling,  where  he  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry  in 
1777.     He  came  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1785. 

For  years  the  Ogles  and  Lemens  had  become 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  what 
was  then  remote  territory.     For  a  decade  fol- 


lowing their  settlement  at  New  Design  they 
were  continually  harassed  by  hostile  Indians. 

James  Lemen,  Sr.,  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  served  two  years  under  Washington. 
He  was  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains.  Follow- 
ing his  father-in-law,  Captain  Ogle,  to  Illinois  in 
1786,  he  made  a  perilous  trip  down  the  Ohio  in  a 
flatboat.  At  one  point  the  boat  became  par- 
tially submerged,  and  nearly  all  of  the  family 
possessions  were  swept  away  by  the  current.  It 
was  by  the  most  heroic  efforts  that  Lemen  saved 
his  three-year-old  Robert  from  drowning.  Un- 
conscious of  danger,  the  child  floated  downstream 
on  a  bed-ticking.  When  the  Lemens  reached 
their  destination  in  Illinois  they  lived  for  short 
intervals  in  Fort  Piggot  with  other  pioneer 
families,  in  order  to  avoid  being  murdered  by 
Indians.  When  Indian  signs  were  lacking, 
families  removed  to  their  little  cabins  to  attempt 
the  improvement  of  their  individual  holdings. 

In  later  years,  Robert  Lemen,  the  son  who 
was  saved  from  the  drowning,  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  for  The  Pioneer,  edited  by  John  Mason 
Peck  at  Rock  Spring,  in  which  he  described  some 
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In  Kutkai  asked  the  Christian 
Kachins  how  large  their  wages 
were  and  COllld  hardly  believe  it 
when  told  that  they  were  giving 
I  heir  work  as  a  thank-offering." 
•  «  ft 
Are  missionaries  overbur- 
dened? This  looks  like  a  typical 
case.      Rev.     II.     0.     Wvatt     has 


charge  of  the  Indian  evangelistic- 
work  of  the  Rangoon  area.  He 
also  teaches  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Rev.  Frank  Eden  he  con- 
ducts the  services  at  the  Rangoon 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church.  In 
addition  he  has  had  supervision  of 
I  iiion  Hall  School. 


Of  twelve  candidates  recently 
baptized  by  Rev.  K.  G.  Hobart  of 
Swatow,  South  China,  all  but  one 
were  young  people.  The  one  old 
person  had  been  a  woman  beggar. 
Her  first  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
had  come  through  the  hospital 
where  she  had  gone  for  prolonged 
eve  treatment. 


Can  You  Identify  This  Picture? 

Missions  will  give  a  year's  subscription  to  the  first  two  persons  who  send  in  a 
correct  identification  of  this  photograph.  If  a  winner  is  already  a  subscriber, 
his  or  her  subscription  will  be  extended  for  another  year,  or  it  will  be  assigned 
on  request  to  a  friend.     Winners  in  a  previous  month's  contest  are  not  eligible. 


The  picture  at 
the  right  has  been 
taken  from  the 
files  of  used  cuts 
in  MISSIONS'  of- 
fice. Can  you 
identify  it  by  tell- 
ing where  the 
photograph  was 
taken,  what  was 
the  occasion,  and 
who  are  the  three 
smiling  men? 


In  fairness  to 
contestants  liv- 
ing at  a  distance, 
the  date  when 
the  magazine  ar- 
rives and  the 
date  of  the  post- 
mark on  their 
return  envelope 
are  determining 
factors.  Contest- 
ants should  in- 
dicate the  precise 
date  when  the 
magazine  is 
received. 


Can  you  guess  who  they  are  ? 

Address  MISSIONS  Picture  Contest,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

For  the  correct  title  to  the  picture  in  the  December  contest  and  prize  winners,  see  page  128 


r-ir-v. 
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Meeting  house  of  the  first 

Baptist  church  in  Illinois, 

at  New  Design 


John    Mason    Peck,    the 
"father"  of  frontier  Bap- 
tist Missions;  only  portrait 
known 


It  was  organized  in  the 
home  of  James  Lemen, 
Sr.,  shown  below 


The  Five  Lemen  Brothers, 

James,  Jr.,  Robert,  Moses, 

Josiah  and  Joseph 


The  home  of  James  Lemen, 
Sr.,  where  the  first  Bap- 
tist church  in  Illinois  was 
organized  May  28,  1796. 
This  was  the  first  brick 
building  West  of  the  Ohio 
River 


The  porch  and  some  rooms 
to  the  right  were  added 
later.  The  room  on  the 
left  is  part  of  the  original 
building  where  organiza- 
tion was  effected 


of  the  early  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  pioneers. 
According  to  this  old-time  chronicler,  there  were 
about  twelve  families  at  Piggott's  Fort  for  mu- 
tual protection  against  the  Indians,  when  Ben- 


jamin Ogle,  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age, 
had  occasion  one  day  to  go  out  in  the  field  for  a 
load  of  hay.  He  was  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
horses,  driving  toward  the  fort,  when  a  ball  from 
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February,    1934 


an  Indian's  gun  broke  his  right  arm  and  entered 
his  body.  When  the  boy  saw  another  gun 
pointed  at  him  he  attempted  to  spring  from  his 
horse.  Having  one  arm  disabled  he  was  slow  in 
dismounting.  A  second  ball  was  sent  his  way. 
The  horse  took  fright  and  ran  from  the  danger 
zone  with  enough  speed  to  save  the  life  of  the 
wounded  rider.  Benjamin  suffered  a  long  time, 
but  recovered  and  lived  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  associated  with  Peck  andtheLemens. 
He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  Bethel  church, 
the  oldest  existing  Baptist  church  in  Illinois 
today. 

The  Baptist  church  at  New  Design,  organ- 
ized in  1796,  is  no  longer  in  existence  as  an 
organization,  although  the  building  still  stands. 
It  was  the  first  Protestant  church  organized  in 
Illinois.  New  Design,  Illinois,  is  as  important 
a  name  in  early  western  Baptist  history  as  is  the 
name  of  Plymouth  in  the  annals  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  first  preacher  who  visited  the  Illinois 
country  was  James  Smith,  a  Baptist  from 
Kentucky.  Before  his  arrival  in  1787  the  set- 
tlers' manner  of  worship  was  to  assemble  to  read 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  a  sermon,  and  to 
sing  hymns.  Among  the  pioneers  who  pro- 
fessed conversion  during  the  meetings  conducted 
by  James  Smith  were  Hon.  Shadrach  Bond 
(father  of  the  first  governor  of  Illinois  after  ad- 
mission as  a  State),  Captain  Joseph  Ogle,  and 
James  Lemen,  Sr.  There  were  other  American 
families  that  paid  no  regard  to  religious  exer- 
cises of  any  kind,  joining  the  French  population 
in  horse-racing  and  other  forms  of  amusement 
on  the  Sabbath,  allowing  their  children  to  grow 
up  without  religious  or  moral  training. 

In  1790,  Smith  again  visited  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel.  But  the  set- 
tlers at  this  time  had  fallen  upon  difficult  times. 
One  day  Smith  was  riding  horseback  in  com- 
pany with  another  man  and  a  Mrs.  Huff  and  her 
daughter.  On  the  trail  near  Bellefontaine,  now 
Waterloo,  they  were  fired  upon  from  ambush  by 
a  party  of  Kickapoo  Indians.  Mrs.  Huff  and 
her  daughter  were  killed.  Smith  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  other  man,  although  wounded, 
escaped  on  his  horse.  The  husband  of  the 
murdered  woman,  with  some  of  his  neighbors, 
discovered  the  bodies,  buried  them,  and  started 
in  cautious  pursuit  after  the  murderers.     Com- 


ing upon  the  tracks  of  Smith's  shoes  they  knew 
that  the  prisoner  was  alive.  Several  months 
later  news  was  received  that  for  $170  ransom 
Smith  would  be  brought  back.  Although  there 
was  a  dearth  of  currency  in  the  settlement,  the 
ransom  was  cheerfully  raised  and  was  paid 
through  the  agency  of  a  French  trader.  Great 
rejoicing  in  the  settlement  heralded  the  preach- 
er's return. 

After  these  visits  of  James  Smith  there  were 
men  in  the  settlements  who  were  willing  to  lead 
in  public  prayer.  When  it  was  considered  safe 
to  live  outside  of  forts  the  settlers  gathered  in 
each  other's  cabins  for  worship  and  had  for  lead- 
ers men  like  Judge  Bond,  James  Piggott,  James 
Lemen,  Sr.,  and  Captain  Ogle. 

On  fertile  farms  surrounded  by  heavy  forest 
growths  and  good  water,  the  Lemens,  the  Ogles, 
and  their  neighbors,  established  permanent 
homes  at  New  Design.  Doubtless  they  were  too 
eager  to  abandon  the  narrow  confines  of  the  fort. 
Not  long  after  removal  to  the  uplands,  the 
murder  of  the  wife  and  four  children  of  Robert 
W.  McMahon  occurred.  The  Indians  took 
away  McMahon  and  his  eldest  daughter  as 
captives.  McMahon  escaped  and  returned  to 
the  settlement  after  wandering  about  and  nearly 
perishing  in  the  snow. 

One  Sunday  in  January,  1794,  a  stranger  en- 
tered the  log  cabin  of  Shadrach  Bond  while  the 
latter  was  conducting  worship  for  his  neighbors. 
He  was  a  large,  portly  man,  dignified  in  his 
bearing,  and  grave  of  countenance.  Judge 
Bond  greeted  the  newcomer  and  invited  him  to 
pray  "if  he  was  a  praying  man." 

"The  stranger  kneeled,"  wrote  Peck  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  incident,  "and  made  an  impressive, 
fluent,  and  solemn  prayer.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
man  in  the  congregation  who  bore  the  name  of 
Dutch  Pete  among  the  people.  Pete  was  a 
zealous  Methodist;  whenever  his  own  preachers 
prayed,  he  felt  moved  to  utter  Amen  at  the  close 
of  every  sentence.  While  the  people  were  on 
their  knees  or  with  their  heads  bowed  low  on 
their  seats  and  the  stranger  was  praying,  Pete 
manifested  much  uneasiness.  He  fidgeted  one 
way  and  then  another,  uttered  low  but  audible 
groans,  and  to  those  near  him  seemed  to  be  in 
trouble.  The  very  impressive  and  earnest 
prayer  of  the  speaker  excited  his  feelings  beyond 
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suppression.  He  might  not  be  a  Methodist. 
But  Pete  could  hold  in  no  longer.  At  the  top  of 
his  voice  he  bawled  out,  'Amen,  at  a  wenture!'" 

After  the  service  the  stranger  introduced  him- 
self as  Josiah  Dodge,  a  Baptist  preacher  also 
from  Kentucky.  He  explained  that  he  had  been 
visiting  a  brother  in  Missouri.  Hearing  of  the 
settlement  at  New  Design,  where  some  religious 
people  were  without  ministerial  guidance,  he 
had  come  to  render  for  a  time  such  service  as  lay 
within  his  power.  He  had  come  at  an  oppor- 
tune time.  The  settlers  welcomed  him  to  their 
homes,  where  he  held  meetings  and  personal 
interviews  daily.  In  February  a  hole  was  cut  in 
the  ice  in  Fountain  Creek,  and  James  and 
Catherine  Lemen,  John  Gibbons  and  Isaac 
Enochs,  in  the  order  named,  were  baptized. 
Settlers  for  many  miles  around  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  initial  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  Northwest  Indians,  sub- 
dued for  the  time  being  by  "Mad"  Anthony 
Wayne,  abandoned  their  long  struggle  for 
supremacy.  With  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
white  man  and  red  north  of  the  Ohio  rested 
from  war  until  the  bloody  forays  of  1812-14 
occasioned  by  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  This  treaty  accelerated 
the  movement  of  settlers  from  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  into  what  is  now  Illinois. 
A  New  England  migration  in  any  marked  degree 
did  not  get  under  way  until  30  years  later. 
By  1796  there  were  a  dozen  men  and  women  at 
New  Design  who  had  been  members  of  Baptist 
churches  in  the  states  from  which  they  came. 

Among  them  was  Joseph  Chance,  a  Baptist 
exhorter  or  "lay-elder"  from  Kentucky.  He 
conducted  religious  meetings,  visited  the  sick, 
buried  the  dead,  and  instructed  inquirers.  With 
his  help,  supplemented  by  the  faithful  leadership 
of  James  Lemen,  Sr.,  Baptists  kept  up  the  wor- 
ship of  God  without  the  guidance  of  an  ordained 
minister  until  the  arrival  of  Rev.  David  Badgley, 
of  Kentucky,  May  4,  1796.  He  preached  night 
and  day,  and  on  May  28  he  baptized  15  persons 
and,  aided  by  Joseph  Chance,  organized  with  28 
members  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the  history 
of  the  Illinois  country.  At  that  time  the  white 
population  of  Illinois  numbered  not  more  than 
3000  persons,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  of 
French  descent. 


When  John  Mason  Peck,  in  1822,  removed 
from  St.  Louis  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  he  already  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Lemens  in  the  bonds  of  a  lasting 
friendship.  He  frankly  admired  the  brothers 
and  their  father,  who  towered  above  most  of 
their  neighbors  in  stature  and  possessed  the 
Christian  qualities  that  made  them  forceful 
leaders  in  the  growing  State.  He  admired  also 
the  hospitable  Katherine  for  the  way  she  met 
her  responsibilities  as  wife  and  mother  in  a 
destitute  frontier  country.  The  home  of  the 
Lemens  was  closed  to  no  one  needing  shelter 
and  refreshment. 

On  September  12,  1807,  several  members  of 
the  New  Design  Baptist  Church  met  in  the 
cabin  of  Jacob  Ogle,  in  Ridge  Prairie,  and 
formed  a  separate  church  which  they  named 
"The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  at  Richland 
Creek."  They  gave  James  Lemen,  Sr.,  Joseph 
Lemen,  Benjamin  Ogle,  and  Isaac  Enochs 
"liberty  to  exercise  their  gifts  as  far  as  the  Lord 
gives  them  liberty."  James  Lemen,  Jr.,  previ- 
ously had  been  ordained. 

James  Lemen,  Sr.,  his  sons,  and  a  few  of  their 
neighbors  were  among  the  first  to  oppose  slavery 
in  Illinois.  It  had  existed  in  the  territory  since 
the  establishment  of  the  earliest  French  settle- 
ments, and  had  been  strengthened  by  later  mi- 
grations of  Anglo-American  slave-holders.  On 
September  13, 1808,  the  Richland  church  by  vote 
took  a  decided  stand  against  slavery. 

The  original  church  records  covering  the 
formation  of  this  pioneering  body  of  Christians 
that  took  the  name  "Friends  to  Humanity," 
and  its  radical  anti-slavery  measures,  are  in 
existence  today — documents  of  inestimable 
value.  It  was  my  privilege  to  examine  them 
when  they  were  in  the  possession  of  members  of 
the  Lemen  family.  The  acts  of  those  early 
Baptists  as  they  gathered  in  regular  church 
sessions  had  a  real  bearing  upon  the  great  con- 
test for  the  freedom  of  Negroes  in  Illinois  waged 
in  1824,  in  which  John  Mason  Peck  was  given  a 
leading  part  by  Governor  Edward  Coles,  the 
central  figure  in  the  battle  to  prevent  the  pro- 
slavery  forces  from  changing  the  constitution  of 
the  state  to  admit  slavery. 

!By  courtesy  of  the  Judson  Press,  portions  of  this  article  are  reprinted  from 
Vanguard  of  the  Caravans,  a  life  story  of  John  Mason  Peck  by  Coe  Hayne. 
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Burning  three  mortgages  on  the  platform  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Astoria,  Oregon 


Triple  Church  Fire 
Burns  Three  Mortgages 

Three  mortgages,  totaling  $17,- 
328.94,  were  burned  with  appro- 
priate ceremony  on  the  platform 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  As- 
toria, Oregon,  Sunday  morning, 
November  26th.  Church  Invig- 
orator  Earle  D.  Sims,  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  had  conducted  an  eight 
months'  campaign  to  revive  the 
church  and  to  raise  the  funds  with 
which  to  discharge  the  mortgage 
indebtedness.  Dr.  Sims  reports 
the  service: 

We  had  a  wonderful  service.  The 
picture  is  the  scene  in  the  program 
when  we  burned  three  mortgages — 
long    standing    against    the    church. 


They  amounted  to  $17,328.94.  On  the 
platform  is  the  Mayor;  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
Manager  of  the  First  National  Bank; 
the  former  Pastor  of  the  church,  Rev. 

E.  A.  Gottberg;  the  four  trustees;  six 
children  burning  the  mortgages;  Rev. 
C.  E.  Coles  of  South  Africa;  Rev.  R.  J. 
Jensen    of    Winnipeg,    Canada;    Rev. 

F.  W.  Starring,  Secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Baptist  State  Convention;  Rev. 
Earle  D.  Sims,  and  Mrs.  Earle  D.  Sims. 
There  were  200  people  in  the  audience. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Astoria  was  incorporated  July  19, 
1876.  In  1922  the  present  lot  was 
purchased,  which  was  followed 
with  the  construction  of  their 
beautiful  church  edifice. 

The  reverses  of  the  city  have 
also    been    the    reverses    of    the 


church.  The  great  fire  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1922,  leaving  a  desert  of  40 
acres  of  ashes,  and  the  failure  of 
two  banks  in  1928-29  was  perhaps 
the  cause  of  over  one  hundred 
members  of  the  church  moving 
from  Astoria.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  church  to  borrow 
to  complete  its  building. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  three 
mortgages,  the  total  indebtedness 
remaining  against  the  church  is 
only  $6,500,  as  compared  with  a 
property  valuation  of  $65,000. 

Five  Races  Represented 
in  High  School  Evangelism 

Just  prior  to  his  coming  home  to 
begin  his  pastorate  with  the  City 
Park  Church  in  Denver,  Colorado, 


INCORPORATED  1897 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Mitchell,  Indiana.   October  23,  1935 
Dr.  Louis  Barren , 

%   Lincoln  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
uQar  Mr.  Warren  J 


Knowing  that  you  are  always  interested  in  any  information 
connected  with  the  Lincoln  family,  and  having  a  like  interest,  I  am 
giving  you  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth.  Furthermore  I  might 
say  that  the  people  of  Mitchell  are  interested  in  the  monument  re- 
cently erected  in  this  vicinity  to  the  memory  of  the  old  pioneer 
preacher  of  the  wilderness,  David  Elkin. 

Several  of  our  local  citizens  have  made  affidavits  that 
they  personally  had  heaiid  this  David  Elkin  say  that  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.   Some  of  the  grandchildren  of 
this  David  ^lkin  state  that  he  died  in  1867,  and  is  the  man  who 
preached  the  funeral  sermon.  If  this  is  correct,  that  has  been  68 
years  ago.   Just  recently  I  find  a  record  that  was  made  only  16  or 
17  years  after  the  death  of  David  Elkin s  recorded  in  the  History 
of  Lawrence,  Orange  and  Washington  counties,  published  in  1884  by 
Goodspeed  on  pages  212  and  213  where  a  history  of  the  Spice  Valley 
Baptist  Church  is  given.   After  naming  some  15  or  more  ministers 
who  regularly  served  this  little  church  from  1822  -  only  two  miles 
from  where  Elkins  lived,  it  mentions  other  ministers  of  the  church, 
and  among  them  is  David  Elkin  with  the  following  quotationi 

-  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  mother  of  A.  Lincoln  - 

I  might  mention  along  with  the  name  of  David  Elkin  is  the  name  of 
John  Blackwell,  the  father  of  harrison.  -this  Harrison  is  now  past  90 
years  of  age  and  it  was  he  who  made  affidavit  several  years  ago  that 
David  ^lkin  told  him  he  preached  the  funeral  of  Abe  Lincoln's  mother. 

John  Blackwell  was  also  a  Baptist  minister,  ordained  early 
in  the  1800s  to  preach  in  Breckenridge  county,  Ky.  (which  adjoins 
Warding  He  located  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  Elkins  here  in  Lawrence 
county,  and  both  were  members  of,  and  preached  for  the  Spice  Valley 
Church  here  in  this  county. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  1850  and  1860  census 
show  about  this  David  Elkin,  his  birth  place,  age,  etc.  His  residence 
was  in  Marion  township,  Lawrence  county,  Ind.  at  that  time.   -the  above 
for  your  information  and  consideration.    With  kind  personal  regards, 
I  am, 

Yours  very  truly,      . 

HHP  B 


Hovember  7,  1935 


Mr.  H.  H.  Purkhiser 
Mitchell,  Indiana 

My  dear  Mr.  Purkhiser! 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  further  interest 
is  feeing  taken  about  definitely  locating  the  grave  of 
David  Elkin.  Several  years  ago  I  prepared  a  brief 
item  for  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  which  sets 
forth  ray  opinion  as  to  the  David  Elkin  buried  in 
Lawrence  County, 

It  will  be  observed  by  this  article  that  the 
TJavid  31ki»  of  Jjawrenca  County  fought  in  the  *#ar  of  1812 
enlisting  fro       Yirolina  while  the  Xlkln  who  buried" 
iiancy  Hanks  Lincoln  had  lived  continuously  In  Kentucky 
since  the  year  1300  and  as  late  as  1843.  It  was  on  the 
statement  made  on  the  tombstone  in  Lawrenoe  County  and 
rponthe  court  records  of  iCentucky  that  X   partly  based 
lay  arguments  but  more  especially  upon  the  own  testimony 
of  a,  a  gvw       -he  pioneer,  who  told 

me  h»  was  positive  that  his  grandfather  was  buried  in 
tiie  old  VI  *  Sherman  community  near  the         Larue 
County  line. 

As  we  know  that  Slkia  was  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  the  year  1800,  in  1867  he  would  have 
been  88  years  old. 

If  the  United  States  cenaas  reports  for  1860  or 
1960  are  available  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  out 
Elkin's  age.     [Furthermore,   it  appears  to  me  that  if  he 
outlived  Abraham  Lincoln  there  would  be  some  pretty 
definite  traditions  which  would  get  into  print  at  some 
time  during  Lincoln's  administration  with  reference  to 
the  burial  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  as  remembered  by  David 
Slkin. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  information  you 
have  given  and  if  I  am  able  to  find  further  evidence  which 
will  confirm  the  Lawrence  County  burial  site,  I  will 
certainly  be  happy  to  forward  such  information. 

fery  truly  yours, 
LAWiLH  Director 


JMIS 

Hoi    l 


I 


- 
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aid  outfLendA.  bevklivo 
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LINCOLN'S  RELIGIOUS   HERITAGE 


The  Thanksgiving  season  creates  an  environment  which 
invites  one  to  think  of  the  marvelous  faith  and  courage 
of  our  fathers  who  gave  to  America  a  Christian  heritage. 
The  season  also  recalls  family  altars  which  have  in- 
fluenced so  many  of  our  outstanding  statesmen.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  what  Abraham  Lincoln's  reliance  upon 
the  unseen  power  was  due  to  the  generations  of  Lincolns 
before  him  who  had  been  devout  wor.shippers  of  God. 

The  presence  of  the  Lincoln  family  in  America,  like  so 
many  of  the  Pilgrim  forebears,  was  due  to  religious  per- 
secution in  the  mother  country.  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  came 
to  Massachusetts  in  1637,  helped  to  build  the  oldest  house 
of  worship  in  continual  use  now  standing  in  the  nation;  it 
is  the  Old  Ship  Church  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

After  migrating  from  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  forebears  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  they 
intermarried  with  the  family  of  Obadiah  Holmes  who  was 
in  turn  persecuted  by  the  early  settlers  for  his  liberal  re- 
ligious views. 

The  next  step  in  the  Lincoln  migration  brought  them  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  here  they  were  joined  in  marriage  with 
the  Quakers.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  great  great  grandfather 
of  President  Lincoln,  was  born  among  the  Pilgrims  of 
Massachusetts,  married  into  a  "dissenter"  family  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  finally  buried  in  a  Quaker  burial  ground 
in  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  Lincolns  reached  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia  they  were  caught  up  by  the  evangelical  appeal  of 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Linville  Creek  Baptist  Church  was 
built  adjacent  to  if  not  on  the  very  land  of  the  Lincolns. 
With  this  church  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the 
President,  united. 

Many  of  the  Virginia  migrations  to  Kentucky  were 
church  migrations.  Sometimes  a  whole  congregation  would 
move  in  a  body.  The  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln  established 
his  home  on  a  four  hundred  acre  tract  near  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  One  acre  in  a  corner  of  this  farm  was  set  apart 
as  God's  acre,  and  on  this  land  the  Long  Run  Church  was 
built.  In  its  burial  ground  the  body  of  the  President's 
grandfather  lies  buried. 

Lincoln's  own  father  and  mother  were  devout  people, 
and  their  first  cabin  home  was  built  at  Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky,  near  the  Severn's  Valley  Baptist  Church  which 
is  the  oldest  Baptist  organization  west  of  the  Alleghenys. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  economic, 
social,  and  intellectual  status  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  and  their  religious  experiences  have  been  called 
expressions  of  emotional  fanaticism.  It  is  not  likely  that 
cither  one  of  Lincoln's  parents  or  his  stepmother  were 
students  of  theology,  but  they  were  united  with  religious 
movements  which  were  attempting  to  interpret  the  will  of 
God  for  pioneers  who  were  settling  a  vast  American  wil- 
derness. 

After  two  years  of  married  life  spent  in  Elizabethtown, 
Lincoln's  parents  moved  to  a  point  about  one  mile  south  of 
(he  South  Fork  Baptist  Church,  and  probably  attended 
the  services  there.  This  was  known  as  a  Separate  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  first  baptisms  in  Kentucky  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  this  congregation. 

The  Lincolns  affiliated,  however,  with  the  Little  Mount 
Separate  Baptist  Church  which  was  situated  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  Lincoln  cabin.  The  first  sermons  Lin- 
coln heard  were  from  the  pulpit  of  this  anti-slavery 
church.  Not  only  were  Lincoln's  parents  members  of  this 
congregation,  but  Caleb  Hazel,  one  of  Lincoln's  school 
teachers,  also  joined  this  religious  body. 

One  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
Lincoln's  parents  were  affiliated  with  an  anti-slavery 


church,  as  it  was  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Lincoln,  that  Abraham  fu-st  heard  the  wrongs  of 
slavery  discussed.  Both  ministers  who  were  the  regular 
preachers  of  the  congregation  while  Abraham  was  grow- 
ing up  were  greatly  opposed  to  slavery  and  preached 
against  it. 

We  can  understand  why  Lincoln  could  write,  "I  am  na- 
turally anti-slavery,"  for  long  before  the  slavery  question 
became  a  political  issue  with  him,  it  was  a  moral  issue 
debated  in  the  churches  with  which  his  parents  were  af- 
filiated. It  will  be  recalled  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in 
one  of  his  autobiographical  sketches  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana  "partly  on  account  of  slavery." 

There  was  no  church  organization  in  the  Pigeon  Creek 
community  where  the  Lincoln's  settled  in  Indiana  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  Lincoln's  mother  that  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
congregation  in  the  community.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's 
name  was  still  on  the  old  church  register  at  the  Little 
Mount  Church  in  Kentucky  when  she  passed  away.  It  was 
David  Elkin,  a  pastor  of  this  church,  who  journeyed  to 
Indiana  and  preached  the  funeral  sermon  in  her  memory. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the 
building  of  the  Pigeon  Church  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  pulpit  and  other  furnitui-e 
in  the  primitive  log  meeting  house.  Abraham  at  this  time 
was  old  enough  to  help  in  the  construction,  and  it  can  be 
said  that  he  helped  to  erect  at  least  one  log  church  build- 
ing where  he  attended  worship. 

The  old  minute  book  of  the  congregation  is  stili  extant, 
and  the  names  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
appear  upon  its  pages.  The  record  shows  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  joined  the  church  by  letter  from  the  Kentucky 
church  while  his  wife  joined  "by  experience."  Abraham 
Lincoln's  sister  Sarah  also  affiliated  with  the  congregation 
"by  experience,"  but  Abraham's  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  register. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Pigeon 
Church  but  a  very  active  one  as  the  record  reveal  3.  He 
often  served  as  moderator  at  its  meetings  and  was  ap- 
pointed on  important  committees  to  look  after  improve- 
ments to  the  building,  to  call  on  absent  members,  to  in- 
terview those  who  had  violated  some  of  the  church  rules, 
and  to  attend  conferences  and  conventions  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  church. 

The  religion  of  Lincoln's  parents  found  expression  in 
the  home.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  told  a  friend,  "My 
mother  was  a  ready  reader  and  read  the  Bible  to  me 
habitually."  We  are  also  advised  by  members  of  the  fam- 
ily that  grace  was  always  said  at  every  meal.  During  all 
the  impressionable  years  spent  in  Indiana,  Lincoln  was 
living  in  a  home  where  a  very  definite  religious  atmo- 
sphere was  created. 

After  Lincoln's  father  and  his  stepmother  moved  to 
Illinois  they  still  kept  up  their  active  interest  in  the 
church,  and  Thomas  affiliated  with  the  Chi-istian  or  Dis- 
ciple Church  at  Charleston,  Illinois.  He  died  an  active 
member  of  this  congregation  and  the  minister  of  the 
church  has  testified  to  his  exemplary  christian  character 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  church. 

These  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  passed  on  to 
the  offspring  a  deep  appreciation  for  spiritual  values 
contributed  more  or  less  to  the  first  annual  national 
Thankgiving  proclamation  issued  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1863,  which  established  a  special  day  of  Thanksgiving 
each  year  for  the  nation  to  acknowledge  its  religious  heri- 
tage. 
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PIGEON  CREEK  CHURCH 


In  placing  special  emphasis  upon 
the  125th  Anniversary  of  Indiana's 
Statehood  which  occurs  on  December 
11,  of  this  week,  and  in  calling  special 
attention  to  another  anniversary,  the 
coming  of  the  Lincolns  to  Indiana 
about  the  same  time  the  State  came 
into  the  Union,  one  is  apt  to  overlook 
still  a  third  anniversary  which  is  of 
special  significance  in  attempting  to 
study  the  religious  background  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  125  years  ago  in  the  year 
1816  on  June  8,  to  be  exact,  that  the 
Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church  was 
constituted  in  the  community  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood. 
Inasmuch  as  the  church  exerted  a 
major  influence  in  all  community  life 
in  pioneer  days,  this  institution,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  log  cabin 
school,  possibly  contributed  as  much 
to  the  intellectual,  religious  and  social 
development  of  Lincoln  as  any  other 
organized  group  with  which  he  came 
in  contact. 

It  is  evident  from  the  title  page 
of  the  old  Pigeon  Church  record  book 
which  is  still  extant,  that  this  par- 
ticular group  was  associated  with 
what  was  known  as  the  Regular  Bap- 
tists. This  excerpt  is  taken  from  the 
title  page:  "Book  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  business  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  constituted  by  the  Regular 
Baptists  at  Pigeon  Creek  signed  by 
William  Stark."  The  note  of  the  or- 
ganization follows:  "Saturday,  June 
S,  181G,  the  Baptist  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  known  by  the  name  of  Pigeon 
Church,  Warrick  County,  Indiana 
territory,  was  constituted  by  Brother 
John  Weldon  and  Thomas  Downs, 
presbytery,  called  for  that  purpose, 
whose  names,  numbers,  and  articles 
of  faith  and  government  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  Church  chooses  Sam- 
uel Bristow,  Moderator,  and  Thomas 
Downs,  Clerk  for  the  meeting."  There 
were  fifteen  charter  members  of  the 
Pigeon  Church;  Mathew  Rogers,  John 
Harrison,  Samuel  Bristow,  John  Ten- 
neson,  Enoch  Harrison,  William  La- 
mar, Nelly  Rogers,  Lavina  Bristow, 
Sarah  Powell,  Patsy  Harrison  and 
Lucy  Lamar. 

Like  many  other  early  religious  or- 
ganizations, the  meetings  of  this 
group  were  held  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  it  was  not  until  March  13, 
1S19,  that  some  definite  action  was 
taken  with  respect  to  the  building  of 
a  house  of  worship  and  the  selecting 
of  a  site  for  such  a  building.  There 
was  apparently  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  where  the  church  should  be  built, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  any  de- 
cision was  postponed  until  there  was 
more  of  a  "Oneness  of  mind  concern- 
ing the  seat."    In  July  of  the  same 


year  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  view  three  different  places 
which  had  been  suggested  for  the 
church  site,  or  as  it  was  called  in  the 
record  book,  the  church  seat. 

On  December  11,  1819,  the  church 
confirmed  the  original  recommendation 
that  the  meeting  house  be  built  at 
Brother  Gordon's.  At  the  January 
meeting  the  committee  on  the  build- 
ing site  made  a  report  with  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  and  on 
February  12,  1820,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
eleventh  birthday,  by  the  way,  the 
first  plans  for  the  church  building 
were  accepted. 

However,  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber 9,  of  the  same  year,  that  the 
church  decided  to  change  the  plans 
of  the  building.  On  March  10,  1821, 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
with  final  authority  to  agree  upon  a 
plan  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
meeting  house.  It  was  decided  the 
meeting  house  would  be  "30  by  2G 
feet,  hewed  logs,  8  feet  in  the  under 
story  and  6  feet  above  the  joists." 
The  committee  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy workmen  to  perform  the  said 
work. 

By  June  12,  1825,  the  meeting  house 
was  in  need  of  repair  and  three  trus- 
tees were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
business;  Reuben  Grigsby,  William 
Barker,  and  Thomas  Lincoln.  It  was 
not  until  June  7,  1823,  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  received  into  the  Church 
by  letter.  On  December  10  of  that 
year  three  members  of  the  church 
were  appointed  to  "lay  off  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  Pigeon  Meeting 
House."  In  July,  1827,  the  church 
decided  to  have  a  brick  chimney  on 
the  church  and  it  was  agreed  that 
William  Barker  make  the  brick. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's hesitancy  to  affiliate  with  the 
Pigeon  Church,  was  because  it  was 
of  a  different  faith  than  the  church 
to  which  he  had  belonged  in  Ken- 
tucky. Nevertheless,  the  Regular  or 
later  United  Baptist  Church,  as  the 
Pigeon  group  called  themselves,  re- 
ceived Thomas  Lincoln's  letter  from 
the  Kentucky  Church,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  was  the  Little  Mount 
Separate  Baptist  Church. 

On  the  same  day  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln affiliated  by  letter  Sister  Lincoln 
and  Thomas  Carter  were  received  by 
experience.  On  April  8,  1826,.  the 
church  records  state:  "Door  opened  for 
reception  of  members"  and  the  fourth 
entry  bears  this  inscription:  "Re- 
ceived Sister  Sally  Lincoln  by  experi- 
ence of  grace."  This  was  undoubtedly 
Abraham  Lincoln's  sister,  as  a  church 
record  list  shows  the  name  of  Sally 
Lincoln  as  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  then  the  name  Lincoln  crossed 


out  and  the  name  Grigsby  written 
above  the  name  indicating  that  it  was 
this  Sally  Lincoln  that  married  Aaron 
Grigsby.  On  the  same  list  there  also 
appears  the  name  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  Sally  Lincoln,  his  wife. 

One  may  wonder  why  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  affiliate  with  the 
Church  at  this  time,  but  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  he  had  joined,  and  the 
supposition  is  that  he  would  not  have 
been  invited  to  join.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  young  people  on  the  book 
of  the  Pigeon  Creek  Church.  It  was 
a  list  of  adults.  Church  membership 
was  too  serious  an  affair  to  be  pub- 
licly embraced  by  those  who  had  not 
settled  down  in  life.  The  marriage 
register  of  Spencer  County,  and  the 
old  church  record  book,  clearly  indi- 
cated that  matrimony  was  almost  a 
requisite  for  church  membership.  Less 
than  four  months  after  Sarah  Lin- 
coln, Abraham's  sister,  affiliated  with 
the  Pigeon  Church  she  married  Aaron 
Grigsby.  Although  it  is  apparent 
that  Lincoln  had  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties to  marry  when  he  was  in  Spencer 
County,  if  the  folklore  of  the  people 
can  be  relied  upon,  the  fact  that  he 
didn't  marry  is  probably  responsible 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  for  his 
non-affiliation  with  the  church.  In 
other  words,  it  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  he  had  united  with 
the  Pigeon  Church. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  became 
a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Pigeon  Church.  He  was  one  of  its 
trustees,  he  was  appointed  to  inter- 
view members  of  the  church  who  had 
not  observed  proper  discipline,  he 
served  as  moderator  at  some  of  its 
meetings,  and  subscribed  to  funds 
necessary  for  repairing  and  improv- 
ing the  church  building. 

Just  at  the  close  of  his  residence 
in  Indiana  there  seemed  to  be  some 
disagreement  between  the  Grigsbys 
and  the  Lincolns,  which  apparently 
first  found  expression  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby. 
The  difficulty  between  the  families  was 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  however.  On 
February  13  we  find  the  last  entry 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  name  in  the 
church  record  book  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  of  five,  includ- 
ing, H.  Gunterman,  R.  Oskins,  D. 
Turnham,  and  J.  Oskins  to  decide  a 
matter  of  church  discipline.  This,  it 
may  be  observed,  was  just  a  few  days 
before  the  Lincolns  started  on  their 
trip  to  Illinois  showing  that  up  to  the 
very  last  of  the  Lincoln  residence  in 
Indiana  Thomas  was  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  church. 


Note:  Sec  Lincoln  Lore  No.  84  for  Bio- 
graphical sketches  of  ministers  who  served  the 
church. 
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LINCOLN'S   BAPTIST  BACKGROUND 


Year  after  next  marks  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  of  a  series  of  episodes  which  contributed 
much  to  the  religious  background  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Obadiah  Holmes  in  1651  was  tied  to  a  whipping  post  on 
Boston  Common  and  given  thirty  strokes  with  a  three 
corded  whip  for  preaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  established  church.  This  same  Obadiah 
Holmes  was  an  ancestor  of  President  Lincoln. 

This  pioneer's  courage  and  zeal  for  religious  freedom 
were  recalled  by  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  as  he  walked 
across  old  Boston  Common  on  March  third.  Further 
meditation  from  day  to  day  about  this  whipping  post 
experience  of  one  of  Lincoln's  forebears,  served  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  discussion  which  was  presented  at  a  dinner 
meeting  two  weeks  later  in  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  seems  quite  appropriate  in 
the  midst  of  the  Lenten  season  to  make  room  in  this 
issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  for  some  facts  relating  to  Lincoln's 
Baptist  Background. 

Samuel  Lincoln  who  landed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts 
in  1637  is  well  known  to  students  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  the  President's  first  American  Lincoln  progenitor. 
But  few  people  are  advised,  however,  that  Obadiah 
Holmes  who  arrived  at  Salem  two  years  later  was  also 
a  Lincoln  ancestor  and  "believe  it  or  not"  still  another 
Lincoln  forebear,  William  Bowne,  had  arrived  at  Salem 
at  least  one  year  before  Samuel  Lincoln  reached  America. 
It  is  the  Holmes  and  Bowne  ancestors  of  the  President 
with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  this  time. 

Obadiah  Holmes,  a  glass  maker  of  Salem,  united  with 
the  Baptists  about  1646  and  had  become  a  preacher  with 
that  organization  by  1651,  when  he  was  imprisoned  and 
later  flogged  as  already  related.  The  whipping,  however, 
did  not  curtail  the  exercise  of  his  religious  freedom  and 
for  thirty  years  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Newport.  The  descendants  of  the  old  preacher 
did  not  soon  forget  the  price  he  paid  for  his  religious 
convictions. 

William  Bowne  as  early  as  1636  acquired  land  on 
Jeffries  Creek  at  Salem.  He  was  the  father  of  a  son  John, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  early  settlers  of 
New  Jersey.  Capt.  John  Bowne  married  Lydia,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Obadiah  Holmes  and  together  they 
helped  to  establish  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  New 
Jersey,  located  at  Middletown.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
men  who  signed  the  famous  Monmouth  patent  which 
declared : 

"Free  liberty  of  conscience,  without  molestation  or 
disturbance  whatsoever  in  way  of  their  worship."  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  declarations  of  religious  toler- 
ance and  the  patent  was  recorded  on  November  8,  1665. 
John  and  Lydia  Holmes  Bowne  occupy  the  same  genera- 
tion status  in  the  lineage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Samuel 
and  Martha  Lincoln  of  Hingham. 

Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Lydia  Bowne, 
was  a  member  of  the  Middletown  Baptist  Church  as 
early  as  1713.  She  married  Richard  Saltar,  referred  to 
as  the  "King's  attorney"  who  later  became  a  judge  of 
Monmouth  County  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  of  New  Jersey.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  Sarah's  father,  Capt.  Bowne  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  New  Jersey  and 
that  it  was  her  grandfather,  Obadiah  Holmes,  who  was 
beaten  on  Boston  Common  for  expounding  his  religious 
faith. 

It  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Bowne  Saltar 
named  Hannah  who  by  her  marriage  united  the  Samuel 


Lincoln  family  of  Massachusetts  with  the  Holmes  and 
Bownes.  Her  husband's  name  was  Mordecai  Lincoln  II, 
son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  I,  and  a  grandson  of  Samuel 
Lincoln.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  this  was  the  first  time 
the  Lincolns  were  inoculated  with  the  Baptist  faith  and 
apparently  Hannah  made  a  creditable  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  venerable  Obadiah  Holmes. 

Mordecai  and  Hannah  Saltar  Lincoln  had  but  one  son 
John  and  five  daughters.  John  married  a  widow  by  the 
name  of  Rebecca  Flower  Morris  in  Pennsylvania  and 
from  there  they  moved  with  their  family  and  some  of 
John's  sisters'  families  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia about  the  year  1765.  The  Baptist  influence  of  John's 
mother  found  expression  in  the  organization  of  the  Lin- 
ville  Creek  Baptist  Church  on  the  property  John  had  set- 
tled. The  old  record  book  of  the  church  has  been  preserved 
in  the  University  of  Richmond  library  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  testifies  to  the  fact  that  John's  oldest  son 
Abraham,  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln,  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  members.  It  was  in  the  religious 
atmosphere  created  by  the  Linville  Baptist  Church  that 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  President,  was  born 
in  1776. 

When  grandfather  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
Bersheba  migrated  to  Kentucky  in  1782  they  helped  to 
establish,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  a  Baptist  church. 
They  set  apart  one  acre  of  their  400  tract,  east  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  as  a  church  building  site  and  ceme- 
tery. There  stands  today  on  this  site  the  Long  Run  Bap- 
tist Church  and  in  the  cemetery  lies  the  body  of  grand- 
father Lincoln  who  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  the 
month  of  May,  1786. 

The  widow  of  the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln  moved 
her  family  of  five  children,  the  oldest  one  but  fourteen, 
to  the  Beech  Fork  community  in  Washington  County, 
Kentucky.  Here,  Thomas  Lincoln,  her  youngest  son,  who 
was  born  in  the  Linville  Creek  Church  community,  and 
who  moved  with  his  parents  to  the  Long  Run  Church 
community  in  Kentucky,  married  Nancy  Hanks  in  1806. 
They  went  to  keeping  house  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
where  the  Severns  Valley  Baptist  Church  stood,  the 
oldest  organization  of  Baptists  now  in  Kentucky. 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  then  situated  in 
the  very  center  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  Kentucky, 
could  not  have  visualized  the  important  part  the  Baptist 
church  was  to  play  during  the  next  few  years  in  mould- 
ing their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
In  the  fall  of  1808  they  moved  into  the  community  where 
their  son  Abraham  was  to  be  born  the  following  Febru- 
ary. A  few  months  before,  the  minister  of  the  South 
Fork  Baptist  Church,  not  far  from  their  cabin  home, 
had  become  greatly  disturbed  over  the  slavery  question. 
Finally  the  minister,  William  Whitman,  declared  himself 
an  "amansapater"  as  an  entry  in  the  church  record  book 
for  Dec.  19,  1807  reveals.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  the  church  was  closed  because  of  the  controversy 
over  human  bondage,  and  fifteen  members  had  gone  out 
of  the  church  "on  account  of  slavery,"  to  organize  the 
Little  Mount  Anti-Slavery  Baptist  Church.  It  was  this 
organization  with  which  the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
became  affiliated.  There  the  first  sermons  Abraham  heard 
were  by  William  Downs  and  David  Elkins,  celebrated 
Baptist  preachers  who  ministered  for  the  church,  and 
who  were  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  From 
this  brief  recital  of  early  religious  contacts  of  the 
President's  forebears,  one  may  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  background  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS         1 
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Baptist  Church 
Founded  in  1809, 
To  Celebrate 

COLLINS VILLE,  111.  .—  (Spc 
cial)— Bethel  Baptist  Church, 
southeast  of  Collinsville,  will 
hold  a  homecoming  Sunday. 

The  ancient  church,  built  109 
years  ago,  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  Baptist  Church  in  Illinois 
by  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Hicks. 
The  building,  constructed  of 
hand-hewn  timbers  held  together 
with  wooden  pegs  and  covered 
with  walnut  clapboards,  recently 
has  been  renovated. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church  is  a  hole  through  which 
fleeing  slaves  were  taken  under 
the  building  to  be  hidden  and 
cared  for  until  they  could  be 
safely  passed  along  on  the  "un- 
derground railway." 

Recognition  of  the  efforts  of 
the  church  in  fighting  against 
slavery  and  its  influence  on  Illi- 
nois politics  was  expressed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen 
Douglas  and  others,  according  to 
a  history  of  the  church  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hicks  has  compiled 
from  church  records  dating  back 
to  1806. 

The  deed  to  the  church 
grounds  is  held  under  a  land  pat- 
ent by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  present  church 
was  constituted  in  1809.  The 
140th  anniversary  will  be  ob- 
served on  Dec.  10. 


Some  .iistorical  References  to  Josiah  Dodge.  Pioneer 

Kentucky  Separate  Baptist  Preacher,  f^\   C2_*^H-.«  VAj^XXJ^ 

SEP  2-  1953  c-  c-  **«.:  * 

1.  Page  34,  John  Asplunds  "Annual  Register  of  The  Baptist 

Denominate  n  in  North  America  to  the  First  of  November,  1790", 
published  in  a  brochure,  1791.  Here  Josiah  Dodge  is  given  as 
"Licentiate"  minister  to  No-Linn  church,  in  Nelson  County, 
(later  a  pert  of  Larite  Coun'jry)^  which  church  was  "Constituted", 
1782,  in  Salem  Association,  (1790),  having  47  members;   this 
information  having  been  furnished  Asplund  on  October  2,  1790* 

2.  Page  26,  Frank  M.  Masters1, "A  History  of  Kentucky  Baptists", 
published  Louisville,  lie  lucky  1953,  says  that  Josiah  Dodge  was 
converted  in  Sever/tf1  s  Valley  aptist  Church  revival  in  J802,  and 
became  a  preacher.   This  Severn1 s  Valley  Church  was  near  to 
No-Linn  Church,  and  both  were  founded  by  Separate  Baptist  preachers, 
only  a  year  apart.   This  Josiah  Dodge  ,  of  course,  could  have  been 

a  son  or  some  othe:  delation  to  the  first  Josiah  Dodge.   There  is 
no  mention  of  Jeriel  Dodge • 

3.  page  187,  188,  in  Vol.  1,  J.  H.  SpencBr's  History  of 

Kentucky  Baptists",  published,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1885,  gives  a 

sketch  of  Josiah  Dodge,  minister  oi  Severn's  Valley  Church,  1791- 

1800,  at  a  salary  of  "thirty  pounds   a  year,  to  be  paid  in 

convenient  trade."   lie  was  the  first  pre&cher  ordained  by  the 

if 
Salem  Association.   He  was  sidetracked  by  the  "Emancipation^/" -S 

and  r,died  young". 

4.  In  the  Federal  Census,  1790,  record  for  North  Carolina, 
there  is  only  one  person  by  the  name  of  Dodge  given.   This  is 
Joseph  Dodge  on  page  193,  and  he  lived  in  New  Hanover  County, 
Wilmington  District.   He  is  recorded  as  having  a  son  under 
sixteen;   a  wife,  and  a  daughter,  and  six  slaves. 


■ 

■ 
■ 

i 

■ 

■ 
*    ■ 


-2- 
5.      The  Jariel  Dodge  listed  on  Psge  544,  Vol.  2,  David 
Benedicts   tfIIistory  of  the  Baptists",  publis  lied  Boston,  1813 
was  a  "Licentiate"  minister  to  South  Fork  of  Nolin,  which  church 
reported  10  members,  and  was  in  the  Russell (s  Creek  Association. 
There  were  thirteen  churches  in  this  Association,  which  was  in 
an  area  just  south  of  where  C.  C.  Ware  was  born  and  reared. 
Most  of  these  churches  came  eventua  lly  to  the  Disciples,  or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  large  portions  of  their  members   came  to  the 
Disciples,  In  time  •   John  Steele,  a  pioneer  preacher  in  this 
Association,  early  came  to  the  Disciples,  and  was  our  first 
pioneer  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  my  home  church,  preaching  the 
first  sermon  in  the  courthouse  in  the  1840*3, as  usuaiL  anticipating 
the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  Kentucky  Christian  Church  which  was 
organized  July  15,  1867 .   Pittmarts  Creek  Church  in  that  Russell fs 
Creek  Association  became  our  Campbell sville  ,  Kentucky  Church, 
and  Liberty  Church  in  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  became  our  Bradfords- 
ville  Church;   and  Otter  Creek  Church,  ^I^jefte  County,  became  our 
Rolling  Fork  Chnrch,  which  w£s  the  first  regular  pastorate,  1905-05 
ever  held  by  C.  C.  Ware*   In  truth, these  Separate  Baptists,  might, 
with  certain  modifications,  be  called  the  antecedents  of  Disciples 
of  Christ,  since  indeed  they  had  so  much  in  common  with  the  group 

later  known  as  Christian  Churches,  or  Disciples  of  Christ,   For 

U 

instance,  Thomas  Lincoln,  Father  of  the  P.  esident,  while  in  Lf.r^e 

County,  Kentucky,  1808-1816,  was  a  Separate  Baptist,  but  after 
removal  to  Coles  County,  111,  he  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Bush 
Johnson  Lincoln,  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 

prom  eox  1164  c'  c-  W1R3*  curatob 


- 
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LINCOLN— A  COSMOPOLITAN  CHRISTIAN 


The  beginning  of  the  Lenten  season  invites  a  review 
of  some  of  the  religious  bodies  with  which  the  Lincoln 
family  came  in  contact.  It  is  well  known  that  Abraham 
Lincom  was  not  a  member  of  any  church  group,  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  profound  faith  in  God.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  monograph  to  arrange  chronologically  a  com- 
pilation of  testimonies  in  which  various  denominations 
have  set  forth  their  claims  of  having  influenced  Lincoln 
at  some  time  in  his  life.  A  summary  of  these  allegations 
might  allow  us  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  cosmopolitan 
Christian. 

QUAKER 

Lincoln  prepared  a  biographical  sketch  for  John 
Locke  Scripps  in  which  he  wrote:  "The  family  (Lincolns) 
were  originally  Quakers,  though  in  later  times  they  have 
fallen  away  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  that  people." 
We  have  not  discovered  that  any  of  Lincoln's  direct 
ancestors  were  members  of  that  body  although  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lincolns  intermarried  with  the  Quakers. 
When  Herbert  Hoover  became  President  the  Society  of 
Friends  claimed  two  chief  executives,  Lincoln  and 
Hoover. 

METHODIST 

The  parents  of  Lincoln  were  married  by  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  Jesse  Head,  and  when  Thomas  Lincoln  mar- 
ried his  second  wife  another  minister  of  that  church, 
John  L.  Rogers,  performed  the  ceremony.  When  Lincoln 
became  President,  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church  at 
Washington,  where  Lincoln  was  in  attendance  on  a 
special  occasion,  by  subscriptions  collected  at  the  time, 
made  the  President  a  Life  Director  of  its  Missionary 
Society.  The  Methodist  Bishop  Simpson  spoke  the  last 
eulogy  over  the  body  of  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
BAPTIST 

Lincoln's  parents  very  early  affiliated  with  the  Little 
Mount  Separate  Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky  which  was 
an  anti-slavery  organization.  After  the  President's  death 
his  widow  wrote:  "My  husband's  heart  was  naturally 
religious,  he  had  often  described  to  me  his  noble  mother 
— the  prayers  she  offered  up  for  him."  During  the  In- 
diana days  the  father  Thomas  joined  Pigeon  Baptist 
Church  by  letter  from  Kentucky  and  his  second  wife 
joined  by  experience.  Abraham's  sister  affiliated  with 
the  church  about  the  time  of  her  wedding  and  it  was 
customary  for  young  people  to  postpone  church  member- 
ship until  establishing  a  home.  Abraham  did  not  marry 
until  he  was  thirty-three  years  old. 
CATHOLIC 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  school  teacher  was  Zachariah 
Riney,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Abe's  Aunt  Mary 
Mudd  Lincoln  and  her  son  also  named  Abraham,  the 
President's  cousin,  were  also  members  of  that  church. 
A  Eucharistic  Congress  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1927 
and  Cardinal  Mudelein  according  to  the  press,  stated: 
"When  Father  St.  Cyr  came  to  say  mass  for  Lincoln's 
stepmother,  Mr.  Lincoln  (Abraham,  the  President)  would 
prepare  the  altar  himself.  Indeed  with  his  own  hands 
Abraham  carved  out  six  wooden  chairs  to  be  used  at  the 
mass."  Apparently  stepmother  was  confused  with  aunt. 
DISCIPLES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln  after  settling  in  Illi- 
nois affiliated  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  or  Christian 
Church  and  they  both  died  members  of  this  church.  A 
reminiscence  of  Rev.  John  0.  Kane,  a  well  known  minis- 
ter of  the  Christian  Church  stated:  "I  baptised  him 
(Abraham  Lincoln)  in  a  creek  near  Springfield,  Illinois. 
...  I  placed  his  name  on  the  church  book.  He  lived  and 
died  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  (Name  does 
not  appear  on  register.)  Dr.  Edward  Scribner  Ames, 
minister  of  the  University  Church  of  Disciples  in  Chi- 


cago stated  in  a  sermon:  "Lincoln  could  very  well  be 
a  member  of  this  church.  Why  not  take  him  in."  The 
following  year  Dr.  Ames  unveiled  a  Lincoln  bust  and 
concluded  the  ceremonies  with  the  statement,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  we  receive  you  into  the  membership  and  fellow- 
ship of  this  church." 

EPISCOPALIAN 

An  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Rev.  Charles  Dresser  officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd.  Later  Lincoln  purchased 
the  rectory  from  Dr.  Dresser  and  lived  in  that  home 
during  the  Springfield  years.  Approaching  the  choir  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  there 
has  been  prepared  in  the  parapet  a  series  of  twenty  re- 
cesses each  representing  a  century  in  the  Christian  era. 
The  niche  prepared  for  the  nineteenth  century  contains 
a  statuette  of  Abraham  Lincoln  suggesting  that  he  had 
contributed  most  to  Christian  civilization  during  that 
century. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Springfield,  111.  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  al- 
though not  a  formal  member,  served  in  different  capaci- 
ties for  the  church.  During  the  Washington  days  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  attended  the  New  York  Ave.  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  rented  a  pew  in  the  church  which 
now  bears  a  memorial  tablet.  Mrs.  Sydney  Lauck,  for 
seventy  years  a  member  of  the  church  said  on  the  infor- 
mation of  Dr.  Gurley,  the  minister,  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln "but  for  the  assassin  who  took  his  life  would  have 
made  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  on  Easter 
1865." 

CONGREGATIONALIST 

Dr.  W.  E.  Barton,  a  leading  Congregationalist  minis- 
ter, gave  an  address  at  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville, 
111.  On  the  assumption  that  Ann  Rutledge  before  her 
death  was  planning  to  attend  the  Jacksonville  Female 
College,  and  also  assuming  that  Lincoln  would  have 
followed  her  and  attended  the  Illinois  College,  Dr.  Barton 
ventured  this  conclusion :  "It  requires  no  vivid  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
emerging  from  Illinois  College  as  a  Congregational 
minister."  Dr.  Barton  further  observed  that  Lincoln's 
early  training  "would  have  made  him  familiar  with  the 
Congregational  form  of  church  government." 
SPIRITUALIST 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrate  on  March  31,  1896  in 
reporting  the  Progressive  Spiritualists  Convention  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  stated  that  a  delegate  claimed:  "Lin- 
coln, as  is  well  established  by  history,  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  Spiritualism  as  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion." Another  delegate  commented:  "It  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  designate  Lincoln  as  a  spiritualist,  though  he  is 
known  to  have  accepted  in  a  general  way  the  truths  of 
our  religion."  In  1891  Nellie  C.  Maynard  published  a 
264  page  book  entitled  "Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Spirit- 
ualist?" 

UNITARIAN 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  issued  a  leaflet 
under  the  caption  "He  Never  Joined  a  Church"  in  which 
it  is  stated  "I  think  that  Lincoln  could  have  been  a 
Unitarian  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  freedom  of  belief, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  think  for  himself  on  matters 
of  religion." 

UNIVERSALIST 

Dr.  Frank  0.  Hall  of  New  York  according  to  a  report 
of  a  sermon  stated:  "We  Universalists  like  to  remember 
that  Lincoln  believed  in  the  ideals  our  church  stands  for. 
He  was  a  predestinarian,  and  his  Calvinistic  faith  made 
him  practically  a  Universalist." 
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March  10,  1959 


Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor 
Lincoln  Lore 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir: 

In  November  of  last  year  I  read  a  paper  on  "The  Lincoln 
Family  and  the  Baptists"  before  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  of  Baptists  in  Kentucky,  at  Elizabethtown, 
and  I  used  the  same  material  for  three  other  addresses  in 
February.  It  was  voted  to  print  the  paper  as  read  at 
Elizabethtown  in  the  minutes  of  the  General  Association. 
May  we  have  permission  from  you  to  use  the  quotations 
which  I  have  made  from  Lincoln  Lore? 


afr-  oarly*-tep4aj 


I  am  enclosing  a  Thermofax  copy  of  an  carl/— typ4ag  of  the 
paper.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  help  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 

Leo  T.  Crismon,  Librarian 
LTC : cr 
Enclosure 
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and  and  came  tn 
'Ivama,  and 
Virginia  to  Kentucky    Abraham 
Luu-oli     ilitl  I  r,  left  Virginia  and  came  to 

Ken  east  branch  of  r 

Fork  which  Jiii.  Long  Run  Creek.    In  Virginia  he 

prominent  family  and  he  was  also  a 
nic-mbei    ui   the   Linville  Creek  hurch     "V ■■ 

every  reason  to  believe  that  this  pioneer  brought  his  religion 
that  the  Linville  Creek  Baptist  Church 
Run"  '  In  May,  1786,  this  pioneei 
wa*  killed  by  Indians  and,  according  to  tradition,  he  lies 
buried  under  the  present  building  of  the  Lone  Run  Baptist 
Church  His  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  Bathsheba  01 
Bersheba,  and  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas, 
moved   to  >n  County,   north  of  the  present   town 

of  Springfield 
P,  Thornus   Lincoln,   the  youngest  of  the   sons 

born  in  the  Linville  Creek  Church  community, "2  Rocking- 
ham Coin  id  brought  by  his  parents  to  Long  Run. 
yrew  up  in  Washington  County,  and  lived  and  worked  in  the 

nboring  areas,  including  Elizabethtown.  He  was  known 
especially  as  a  skilled  carpenter1  and  he  had  a  set  of  tools 
seldom  possessed  bv  settlers  in  the  county  5  On  June  12.  1806. 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  united  in  marriage 
by  Jesse  f  1^  ad.  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
in  a  cabin  then  located  in  Washington  County  near  Beech- 
land,  but  now  located  in  the  Lincoln  Marriage  Temple  at 
Harrodsburg.  This  latter  temple,  built  in  I  he  form  of  a 
«s,  is  designed  after  the  old  Lulbegrud  Baptist  Church 
which  was  erected  in  Kentucky  in  1799.6  This  marriage  in- 
volved such  well  known  and  prominent  persons  in  the  area 
that  the  Washington  County  Circuit  Court  recessed  on  that 
day  I'  was  in  session  Monday  to  Wednesday,  June  9-11. 
it  recessed  June  12.  and  it  was  in  session  again  on  Friday, 
June  13.' 
2  Soon  alter  the  marriage  in  1806  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
wife  began  housekeeping  in  a  cabin,  constructed  by  him.  in 
Elbabethtown,  and  there  on  February  10,  1807,  their  first 
child,  Sarah,  was  born  ." 

In  December.  1308,,J  the  Lincolns  moved  from  Elizabeth- 
town  to  the  South  Fork  (of  Nolin  Creek)  farm,  three  miles 
south  of  Hodgcnville  in  the  part  oC  Hardin  County  which 
'  later  became  LaRue1"  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on 
February  12,  1809  This  site  is  at  present  the  best  known  and 
the  tnosl  widely  publicized  of  th<  1o  which  Lincoln 

is  related     However,  Abraham   Lincoln  himself  did    n 
mem  be  l    thai    plaee    and    doubted    'hat    it    could    even    be 
located,  " 

Pnoi   Lo  Mas.  iilli,  the  Lincolns  removed  to  a  cabin  on 

Knob  Creek  farm1*  on  Highway  31L  between  H< 
ville  'own,  and  they  lived  •  mber, 

1816.  This  is  railed  Lincoln's  boyhoo  cmorne.  He  stated  in  a 
lettei  to  Samuel  Haycraft  (June  4,  1860).  "my  earliest 
ii,  however,  is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place".13  At  this 
place  Lincoln,  with  his  sister,  Sarah  (died  January  20,  1828). 
attended    >ne  of  the  few  schools  which  he  was  privileged  to 
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March  13,  1959 


Mr.  Leo  T.  Crlsmon,  Librarian 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
2G25  Lexington  Head 
Louiivllle  6,   Kentucky 

Dear  Mr.  Crismon: 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  10  and  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  thermofax  eopy  of  "The  Lincoln  family  and  The  Baptists". 
I  am  glad  to  knov  that  this  paper  is  to  he  printed  in  the 
minutes  of  the  general  association.  If  a  reprint  of  the  papers 
should  he  available  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  copy  for 
our  Library. 

We  vill  be  very  glad  to  give  you  permission  to  use  the  quota- 
tions vhich  you  have  taken  from  Lincoln  Lore. 

7  Yours  sincerely, 


R©i:,Jk  Director 
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The  Other  Side 

By  Edwin  B.  Chappell,  Ja. 

"T 'IT  THEN  brought  to  my  final  reckon- 

\A/  mg,  may  I  have  to  answer  for  rob- 

▼  »     bing  no  man  of  hi.s  goods;  yet  more 

tolerable  even  this,  than  for  robbing  one  of 

himself  and  all  that  was  his." 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  these 
words  to  the  BapiisLJLIome  Mission  Society 
in  1804  he  was  thinking  only  of  the  great  ob- 
jective to  which  he  had  dedicated,  and  for 
which  he  gave,  his  life.  It  was  his  fidelity  to 
the  ideal  expressed  in  this  brief  statement  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
honored  figures  in  our  modern  world,  and  in 
the  end  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States. 

To  us  who  live  in  1933,  however,  these 
words  take  on  new  meaning.  There  are  more 
ways  of  robbing  a  man  "of  himself"  than  by 
making  him  your  slave. 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  still  millions 
of  our  people  who  are  discriminated  against 
in  countless  different  ways?  Who  are  not 
allowed  to  forget  for  so  much  as  a  single  day 
that  their  skin  is  not  of  our  color,  or  that  they 
bear  names  which  are  hateful  to  the  majority 
of  their  fellow  citizens?  Who  must  get  up 
every  morning  and  go  to  bed  every  night  with 
the  thought,  "I  have  a  place  that  I  must 
occupy  in  this  social  order,  and  I  dare  not 
forget  it,  or  some  official  or  self-appointed 
representative  of  the  ruling  class  will  put  me 
in  my  place  again"? 

OERHAPS  you  do  realize  vaguely  that  this 
■*■  condition  exists  in  America,  in  your  own 
community  perhaps,  but  you  have  excused 
yourself  many  times  by  saying,  "Well,  what 
can  I  do  about  it,  anyway?" 

I  dare  say  there  were  many  slave  holders  who 
excused  themselves  by  saying  that  they  were 
doing  what  they  could  to  make  their  own 
slaves  happy,  and,  besides,  "since  it  is  one  of 
our  institutions,  there  is  precious  httle  I  can 
do  about  it." 

And  to-day  you  and  I  do  not  like  to  have 
people  remind  us  that  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done  the  citizens  of  other  races  in  this  country; 
we  resent  it  because,  as  we  say,  it  is  none  of 
our  business. 


So  we  have  a  way  of  excusing  ourselves. 
We  say:  "I  give  everyone  a  fair  deal.  I  tip 
generously.  I  am  liberal  with  my  smiles  and 
my  kind  words.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  are  people  of  other  races  in  the  United 
States  who  don't  have  the  privileges  or  the 
opportunities  that  I  have?  Well,  I'm  sorry, 
but  it's  not  my  fault." 

It  is  always  like  that  with  sop  •  of  us. 
When  a  Lincoln  rises  to  carry  on  a  ught  for  a 
great  ideal,  there  are  millions  ready  to  cry 
out,  "More  power  to  you,  but  surely  these 
courageous  words  of  yours  are  not  addressed 
to  me." 

The  truth  is  that  progress  is  never  made, 
whether  in  race  relations  or  in  any  other  field, 
until  someone  is  brave  enough  to  confess  that 
the  responsibility  is  his.  And,  feeling  that 
responsibility  keenly,  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  take  action. 

TINCOLN  might  have  found  dozens  of  men 
'—'  in  every  community,  many  of  them  with 
matchless  reputations,  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  agree  with  him  that  slavery  was  a 
pretty  bad  thing  but  that  it  would  take  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  stamp  it.  out.  He  might  have 
muttered  a  few  meaningless  words  on  stated 
occasions,  treated  all  slaves  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion, and  returned  to  his  home  each  night 
calm  in  the  thought  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could. 

Fortunately  for  this  country,  he  was  not 
made  of  that  kind  of  stuff. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  Race  Relations 
Sunday  and  Lincoln's  birthday  should  fall 
on  the  same  day.  Were  he  among  us  to-day, 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  still  be  working  for 
a  social  order  that  would  know  no  prejudice, 
no  hatred,  no  partisanship  or  favoritism  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  slant  of  the 
eyes,  or  the  curve  of  the  nose. 

He  once  said,  "Whenever  I  hear  one  arguing 
for  slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  see  it 
tried  on  him  personally." 

And  in  these  days,  when  I  hear  one  saying 
that  everything  has  been  done  for  the  people 
of  other  races  that  can  be  done,  I  have  a 
strong  impulse  to  see  him  swap  places  with 
some  of  thern  for  a  few  weeks. 


1  SocKt 


MISCELLANY. 


THE   BArnSTS?   CHOICE. 

SECTARIAN   STATIC     Ml>    ACCKJ'TKD— TKIUMPH   OK 

THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC  PRISOIPJ.K. 

Hince  the  adjournment   of  the  meeting  held 

l.y  the  patrons  and  members  of  the  Baptist  Ladies'  Homo 
Bociety,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  interest  awakened 
hy  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  offered  at  a  previous 
meeting,  ratifying  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
in  accepting  a  lease  oi  land  from  the  city  has  so  greatly 
increased,  that  yesterday  afternoon  the  Madison  ave. 
Baptist  Church  van  completely  tilled  with  a  profoundly 
attentive  audience.  The  Key.  Ur.  Kciidrick  presided, 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  final  taking  of  the  vole 
the  debate  was  exceedingly  animated.  After  a  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brayton,  it  was  resolved  that  the  vote 
on  the  passage  of  ihe  resolutions  should  be  taken  at  3 
O'clock.  The  Hev.  lir.  Armitiige  then  opened  the  dis- 
cussion V  ilh  a  long  argument  in  the  affirmative,  which 
was  in  BUbstanee  as  follows  : 

The  rase,  as  1  understand  it,  is  this:  A  number  of  be- 
nevolent ladles  and  gentlemen,  Baptists  of  this  city,  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  meager  provisions  made  in  the 
several  .lunches  for  the  relief  of  their  poor  members, 
did,  in  I  he  vearisi.a,  organize  themselves  into  a  society 
having  cliiciK  m  view  I  he  founding  of  a  "Home  lor  the 
\god  liilirm,  and  Destitute  Members  of  Baptist 
<  .lurches."  In  about  a  year  alter  this  organization, 
the  Legislature  of  Ihe  State  of  New-York  em- 
powered the,  Commissioners  of  the  sinking  Fund 
to  lease  to  this  Society— not  give— certain  lots 
of  ground,  free  of  rent,  nil  which  to  erect  a  Home.  This 
lease  has  been  executed;  and  now  the  question  of  In- 
structing 1  he  Trustees  of  the  Society  to  retain  or  uunul 
it  is  the  question  before  lis.  I  understand  that  the  ob- 
jections of  my  brethren  who  oppose  this  retention  are: 
1.  Because  of  the  source  from  which  the  tender  sprang - 
namely,  the  Commonwealth.  2.  Because  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  which  the 
lease   conveys.      :i.  Because  of  the   supposed   e\il    lutlu- 

■  >f    such  benefits  from  such  a  source,  in   fostering  the 

These  objections  u'le  designed  to  relate  to  the  issue  in 
the  following  bcanngs:  1,  that  the  retention  of  this  lease 
involves  an  mi  iitst  itlable  union  between  ISanttsts  and  the 
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dated,  reflectsupon  our  Christianity;  3, 

Will  give  license  to  political  corruption. 
lie  retention  of  this  lease  because: 
,.•  Commonwealth,  the  case  itself,  and 
is  just  and  equal.  I  will  not  say  that 
rial  legal  relief  has  been  es.tn.led  to  the 
iwealth,  for  this  would  not  be  strictly 
the  doctrine  of  state  charities  to  the 
tgrowth    of    revealed    religion    itself. 


i  a  I  hi 


tin.-  doctrine  Willi  political  science 
deuce  has  never  been  known  in  an} 
those  whose  el  lues,  common  law, 
pimeiples  generally  have  been  based 
from  revealed  religion.  It  appeals 
mendicancy  was  unknown  iu  the 
till  after  the  nation  had  been  d 
Babylonish    captivity.     Iu    America 


Hid 


juris] 


•ini-t 


incut  and  publ 
here  gravitates 
eminent  and  (In 


that,    becaus. 


iidividualism  of  tin 


Tin 


ur  government  is  built 
harity,  as  used  iu  the 
it  to  the  first  sense  of  Wie 
■tion."      In  the,  good  em- 


parlance of  the  State,  is 

word  in  English,  as    "go 

tenshipof   the   citizen,  the   state    reads  a  claim  of    debt. 

and  the  revenue  which  the  good  citizen   has   contributed 

to  the  stability  of   the  Commonwealth  entitles  him  to  a 

support  from  the  state  when  he  is  unable  to  make  fur- 

lhcr  material  contributions  to  it.    And  if  he  receives  it,  it 

but  because  lie  is  a  citizen.     It  is  a    reflection    on    juris- 
prudence to  say  that  what  is   bin. ling  iu  good  will  is  Hot 

2.  I  am  in  favor  ol  retaining  this  lease  because  this 
method  of  cooperating  with  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
nlirf  of  its  suturing  citizens  is  in  accordance  with  the 
well-timed  principles  of  American    Baptists,  while  to  d.- 

unon  the  historical  .mi, In  alion  of    those    in  iiieioles.  .mil 


might  involve  a  repudiation  of  them  in  the  future.  Be- 
fore I  can  consent  to  the  proposition  of  beginning  to 
write  a  now  cnapter  of  Baptist  history  I  wujet  satisfy 
■uysi  If  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Before  we  write  our  new  chapter  what  are  we  to  do 
■with  the  old  !  2.  On  what  plan  oau  we  consistently  tie- 
gin  to  write  it  f  a.  Whether  we  ure  to  write  the  new 
chapter  backward  or  forward,  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ur  tne  left  to  the  right  1 

The  speaker  then  went  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  Baptists  with  the  General  Govern- 
ing that  the  cireiinislaiir,  s  of  that  siiccesslul  union 'were 
applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration.  He 
then  continued;  While  every  man  of  us  would 
unhesitatingly  repudiate  all  union  proper  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  many  of  ua  cannot  see 
wher.iu     we    infringe    upon    any    sacred    principle    of 


faith  wi 
i-idian 


•t  tin 


\\. 


.■ltn  Ihe 


i;,, 


to  add  a  good  orphan  asyiimi  to  the  Old  Ladies' Home, 
we.  should  be  acting  much  more  worthy  of  our  position 
as  philanthropists  and  tollowers  of  Jc.sus. 

The  Rev.  l>r.  William K.  Williams  followed  Dr.  Arm i- 
tage,  and  said  that  it  had  been  remarked  that  no  prac- 
tical men  hail  opposed  the  resolution;  and  he  wished  to 
read  the  sentiments  of  a  few  truly  practical  men  as  con- 
tained in  the  following  letters  addressed  to  himself: 


[•VI, 


Ruv 


ini>  DkarVriesd:  The 
In-  propoaed  acceptance  by 


i  Baptiat  Belli 


uri 


-  lie 


111  icy 


HV  pr,,|M,.se.l  .tanti  is  r.-sixieted  l,„tl,  in  tli  aeeutsaud  in 
be  limits  of  one  Christian  deuotniuation,  and  that  it  is  Ui  In 
i  especial  denominational  inslructiou  ami  worship.  Then-  i 
iugency,  as  we  think,  under  which  Ibe  ajijiropriauou 
,rrtj  c.  denominational  inn  could  juatlf  be  made , 
u    tin-     community,     of     wboaf,    property     ibeir    rulers 


more  than    doubtful  i 
lecured   or    deserved 


sent  from  the  great  bo* 
nous  of  the  pill, III'  Weal 


■alth.     The  men-  remission  of  church  tales,  to  which 

is  another  nialter  entirely  ,  and  we  are  aware  oi  no  considerable 
bon  lo  the  custom  of  the  city  authorities  of  relieving  ciioullv  all 
us  oongre'ations  from  the  pecuniary  support  of  :>  Government  lip 
tliey  render  >ueli  i-lhru-iit  morsl  iiiil.  [Jut  that  Lite  yery  valuable 
ty  of  the  city  should   at  ih.  choice  of  our   rulers    he  diverted    Iron. 

■reus,-  ,,l    j.arllculai    rrl;,-  lolls  ,lc ml ,.,.   i,     fell    by   all  tuoughl- 

l  disinterested  ineti  amuug  us  lo  be  a  great  wrong, 
wrong  as  is  well    known,  has   hitherto  lieeii  done  chiefly  In  the  in- 
of   thai  oue  dei)i,iniii,,|j.,ii  which  is  most  lsrj.lv  represented  in  our 
oveniiuent,  mill   v. bleb  wi,  Ids    Ibe  .'lealest    mllueiice    11,0111    Slate 


,r:; 


lirh  is  now  prupoicd 
uLage  proffered  to  vol 


«f  rellgi. , us  gifts.     11 

it  we  hope  sincere 

v    that   no  eaiiman-  „l  a  u-on.„ 

lage  will  mislead  the  trustees  of  this  excellent  0! 

ill  into  Ih.- aeceptan 

tal    interest  in    wh 

important  public  issu 

es  of  our  day  will  more    than   eicuse  ui    for  thus  ei 

approbation   of  the    views   wbich   you  hare  uuiu 

l.,llli-d.  am;  ,,.,1    sob, 

We  are  vouis,  with 

great  respect, 
K.  P.  irers. 

r  counsels  may  prevail. 

Isaac  I-crris, 

II.  D    Gan.-c, 

.1.  P.  burbiti. 

M".  K.  bodge    Jr. 

Jan.  Brown, 

Chan.  Butter, 

Thus,  be  Witt, 

l'.    I).  Kos., 

Howanl  Croibr, 

W.  VV.  Newell, 

(i.  W.  Abbe 

Henri-  M,  Field, 

S.  I).  Bun-hard 

L.  E.  Jackson. 

J.  Hall. 

W.  <;.  T.  Shedd 

'I  allKJt  W.  Chambers 

John  Spauhling 

Henry  C.  Potter' 

Koewell  b   Hitcbcoc 

,    0.  Eastman. 

t.  A.'lViishbnrn 

M.  C.  Sulphen. 

.In..   O.  Murray 

Howard  Poller, 

tieo.  I..  Premiss, 

Jas.  W.   Kecklil.l 

John  Oolton  .Smith. 

W.  M.  Palton, 

Horace  G.cele) 

Nbw-Yoiik,  Feb.  21,  1U71. 

Jtri:   W.   II.  Wll.LlA* 

«,  n.  1  >. 

Peak  Biiothkk: 

•b.u.cl,  1  bare  not 

be  honor  of  a  personal  acuoaim- 

011  to  allow  me  th< 

hheityof  asking  von   to  append 
er.lay.  signed    by  lira,  be  Will, 

pressing  their  syin 

uthv  with  lour   endeavor  to  ],r-- 

Ten!  the  acceptance  , 

1  a  valuable  lease  1 

'    public  b.n.l,  »t    a  merely  Bum- 

i-  M    h..  Church,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  „i  can  judge  after  a    12  veanj 

nrs  ver?  truly.  (\  p.'  p(ls>. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Bright, 
ndeison.  and  Hackus,  and  at  about  5  o'clock  the  vote  on 
e  passage  of  the  resolution  was  taken,  only  Ihe  inein- 
!i>  of  the  Society  being  allowed  to  vote.  The  roll  of  the 
enili.iship  was  called,  and  the  result  stood  P26  iu   ravor 

M  against  the  resolutions,  approving  the  action  of  the 

uslecs  in  accepting  the  lease. 
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